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GEIGY COMPANY, Inc. 


89-91 Barclay Street, New York City 


ANILINE COLORS 


ERIO CHROME DRAB B ERIO CHROMI 


Possess exceptional fastness to light and fulling. 


These two colors in combination with 
ERIO CHROME FLAVINE A CONC. 
serve as an elastic trio to produce level dyeing and unusually fast mode shades. With them a range 
from the lightest tans to dark grays is made possible. An added advantage is their ability to dye by 
the Chrome Bottom, Top Chrome and Erio Chromal methods. 
We also recommend their extensive use in mills producing Men’s Wear requiring colors of 
Real Fastness. 


Sole Selling Agents for J. R. GEIGY S. A, Established 1764 
Head Office and Main Works: BASLE, Switzerland 


In Great Britain: 
THE GEIGY COLOUR CO., LTD., 35-37 Dickinson St., Manchester 
Branch Works at Clayton 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA TORONTO COLUMBUS, GA 
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Staples and Specialties 


Adaptable to every stage of Textile Manufacture 
DYESTUFFS and COLORS 


SIZINGS oo SOFTENERS oo FINISHES 
“AKCO” SOFTENER 8A 


8 REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD USE IT 
It does not have harmful after-effect on the goods. 
It has given complete satisfaction for years. 
It does not contain harmful preservatives. 
It gives the goods a mellow, soft finish. 
It does not injure delicate shades. 
It may be used with pure starch. 
It gives a perfect emulsion. 
It lubricates splendidly. 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Branches: 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Providence, R.I. Charlotte, N. C. 


Represented in Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. Ltd. 12 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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The Delivery Bugaboo Banished 


ELIVERY on dyed yarns should no longer be a bugaboo to textile 
mills making colored goods. 


In the days when warp dyeing could not be avoided 
delivery of dyed yarn was a matter of months. It was necessary to place 
orders for dyeing far in advance cf the time when the popular colors for 
the coming season could be accurately predicted. If you guessed right you 
made money, if you guessed wrong you lost. 


Of course it was not as bad as it might have been because everybody 
was in the same fix. Warp dyeing was the only method. 


Today however the mill that still uses warp dyeing is at a decided 
disadvantage as compared with tke mill that has its yarn dyed by the 
modern method, the FRANKLIN PROCESS. 


This extremely successful process enables us to make delivery on an 
average cf ten Cays to two weeks. And when necessary we are prepared 
to make substantial shipments within 2 or 3 days after receipt of yarn. 
Customers who keep stocks«f gray yarn on hand with us frequently get 
such quick deliveries. 





The yarn is wound from bobbins to Franklin Packages. These packages 
are dyed in the wound form and after dyeing go directly into the V creel for 
warping. There is no long chain beaming operation at all. It is 
absolutely eliminated. 

Thus we nct only save you time but also money. 


And tke colors are superior. Applied under pressure, Franklin colors 
I . . I * + I . . . 
completely penetrate the yarn giving unusually solid and brilliant results. 


Prompt delivery, a reduction in manufacturing cost, superior colors,— 
and prices are no more than those of any other process, sometimes less. It 
is a money making opportunity which demands your careful investigation. 

Why not get the complete story? Write for our color cards as a 


starter. A letter cn your business stationery will bring them, also a 
Franklin representative, if you so specify. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Dyers - Yarn Merchants - Mtrs Glazed Yarns - Dyeing Machines 


Philadelphia - PROVIDENCE - Manchester, Eng: 
New York Office 72 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Greenville, S.C. 
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DYELENE “Over a Century of Service and Progress” 


Azo Acid Violet BLEACHING POWDER 
FINISHING MATERIALS 















An exceptionally good level dye- 
ing and very good self-shade color. FORMIC ACID 
Extremely fast to light. Also fast 
to acids, crocking and perspiration. COLORS 

“ Very good results are obtained in GUMS and WAXES 
a combination with other colors. 


= . a DYESTUFFS CAUSTIC SODA 
Excellent for navy blues. 


: INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 
: DYE PRODUCTS CSE CHEMCAC 


Incorporated 


=| Worksat 200fifth Ave. 
=] NEWARK,N.u. NEW YORKCITY 


Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters of Industrial Chemicals 


46 Cliff Street New York 
BRANCHES: 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


YOU CAN USE IT 















—_WHITTAKER’S BOOK—— 
“The Testing of Dyestuffs in the Laboratory 


For quick reference, as well as the acquirement of a broad, practical grasp of the 
subject, users of this popular work by Mr. Whittaker find it of every-growing 
value in practice. 


“The Testing of Dyestuffs in the Laboratory” presents in condensed form the 
results of over twenty years’ practical experience. It deals in general with the dye- 
stuff testing laboratory and its functions and in particular with methods for the 
testing and evaluation of the different types of dyestuff, including the natural colors. 
Every dye chemist should order his copy NOW to insure early delivery. 


PRICE $5.00, POSTAGE PAID 


HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4109 Woolworth Building NEW YORK CITY 
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| Dependable 
Dyestuffs 


HAWK STARCH 


of indisputable quality, the 
ready assistance of our serv- 
ice department, and more 
than 100 years of experience 
—these are the things that 
have made the dyestuffs 
bearing our trademark, the 
accepted standard for good 
—|| results. 


DEPENDABLE thin 
CG | boiling starch made 
of select, fully matured 


corn. 
The season’s most popular 
shades are ready for your 


Furnished in any desired 
selection. 


fluidity. 





Established 1798 | Samples on Request Uniformity of each ship- 


ment assured by reason 
of care, skill and advanced 
methods of production. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA HAMILTON .ONT 
Works at CHESTER,.PA. 





YOU WILL LIKE IT. 


STEIN, HALL& Cnc 


G| BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
TROY 







“We have been using Schaum & Uhlinger Extractors for several 
years, and can say with all sincerity that they have never given us 
any trouble whatsoever. 

“When we are in the market for additional Extractors we shall not 
hesitate to purchase Schaum & Uhlinger.” 


V. B. DAVIS & SON 


Fletcher Extractors (formerly Schaum & Uhlinger) are 
noted for their rugged construction and ease of operation. 


Write for Circular 


PrereneR WorKS 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Ave. at Second St., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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Established 1895 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers of 
The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


for boiling out Cotton, to produce a foundation 
for a Pure White 


High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Para Soap Oil 


Solvents and Assistants for 
cleaning all Textiles 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Tints 


Works and Ofice, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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Bannover 
"ape rest 
Antimony Salts—65% 
Barium Sulfocyanide—Crystals 
Chromium Fluoride—Crystals 
Potassium Chromate—Neutral Yellow 
Manganese Sulphate 


Austrian Blood Albumen 
Glues and Gelatines 


Sole Agents for the U. S. A. 


Pfaltz @ Bauer, Inc. 


300 PEARL STREET-NEW YORK 


THE DYER, 


Calico Printer, Bleacher and Finisher. 


The only Organ of these trades in Great Britain 
43rd YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


The Dyer has already a large circulation in the United States and throughout 
the American Continent. 


Add the name of your firm to the list. 


Published on the 1st and 15th of each month by 


HEYWOOD AND COMPANY, Ltd., 150 Holborn, London, E. C. 1 


Subscription 12/6 per annum, mail free. 
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NAPHTHOL GREEN ETHONIC FAST NAVY BLUE BL 

We are the largest manufacturers in America 
of NAPHTHOL GREEN—universally admitted 
to be the fastest to light Acid Green—and best ae te 
for money value ee 


An acid navy blue recommended for carbon- 


ized stock. [£xcellent for piece goods. Very 


AMALTHION BORDEAUX 5B AMIDINE RED F 
A new sulphur color of perfect solubility on A fast direct cotton red suitable for unions, 


the blue tone. Produces maroon shades of half silk work. Produces fast shades of red, 


good brilliancy and fastness. which can be aftertreated. 


Send for Samples and Prices 


ISsTABLISHED 1876 


Joun CamPBe.t & Company. 75 Hupson Sireet. New Yoru. NN.Y. 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON CHICAGO PROVIDENCE SALISBURY, N. C. PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL, CAN. 


a 
“STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 2 
RRR e rer ree ee eae rrarrn crane eer 


F.E. ATTEAUX & COMPANY, Inc. 


172-178 Purchase Street, Boston 


Sole Selling Agents for 


Palatine Aniline & Chemical Corp. 


Poughkeepsie, New York 


Palachrome Colors 
Palaside—Silk White Effect—Colors 
Pacco Direct Colors 
Empire Acid Colors 





F. E. ATTEAUX & COMPANY, Inc. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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EDWARD C. FOSTER 


announces the opening of a 
New Office and Laboratory 
at 
274. Washington Street 
Providence, R. I. 


where he will continue to act as 
New England Sales Agent for 


TOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Specializing in 


Indophenol Sky Blues 


and 


Indophenol Deep Indigo B 


Also specializing in colors manufactured by 


LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO. 
FRANKFORT, O. M. 


Are You Equipped to Win Success? 


Here is your opportunity to insure against em- 
barrassing errors in spelling, pronunciation, and 
poor choice of words. Know the meaning of 
puzzling war terms. Increase your efficiency, 
which results in power and success 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY is an all-knowing 


teacher, a universal question answerer, 
made to meet your needs. It is in daily 
use by hundreds of thousands of stccess - 
ful men and women the world over. 


400.000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 12,000 
Biographical Entries. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions 
you name this paper. fg 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. (mn ae 


Springfield, Mass. 
UW. §..A. 
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United States 
Color & Chemical 


Company, Ine. 
93 Broad St. 


Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: 25 Howard St. 


FACTORIES: 
NEW ENGLAND ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Ashland, Mass. 


GARFIELD ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Garfield, N. J. 


ATLANTIC 


PATENT BLACK) 


SULPHUR = GCULURG 
AAAAAsss44a4aada 


ATLANTIC DYLSTUFF CO. 
Portsmouth WH. 
Mew York Chorlotte Philadelphia Providence 
Boston 
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BEAVER SULPHUR BLUES 


Extreme Brilliancy of Shades, Excellent Solubility and 
Especially Recommended for Beam Dyeing 


DUNKER & PERKINS COMPANY 


287 ATLANTIC AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 


CROTON COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Ine. 


293 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of Azo Colors 


Including Direct, Chrome, Basic 
and other Specialties 


Factory at Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. Dealers’ Correspondence Invited 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
YORK AND COLGATE STS., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Announcing Our New Product 


DIRECT FAST BLACK L 


Equal in All Respects to the Pre-war Benzo Fast Black L 
Sample and Price on Application 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. BRANCHES PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Rotary Dyeing Machines 


for Hosiery 


| Will it Fade? Ask the 
oe aa 


Standardized Sunlight 
























Big mill benefits for the smaller operator. Monel 
metal construction and exclusive American fea- 


tures in an economical machine which can be used 






for all colors. Change from one shade to another 


When One Concern 


Installs Five Fade-Ometers 


made with only a quick rinsing out operation in 

















between. Ideal for boil-off, dyeing, and bleaching. 
Silk-finished cylinder protects finest hosiery from 
pull marks and roughening. Write today for details. 








it is fairly good evidence that the Fade-Ometer is not 






: ‘ See ; 5 ai The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
only right from a scientific and technical point of view, Specialty Dept. B Cincinnati, Ohio 
but is also a real investment. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. use five Fade-Ometers in their various plants. 





The Canadian Laundry Machinery Company, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 

But you don’t have to be the size of the Du Pont 
organization to receive the benefit of the Fade-Ometer. 
That's why it is found in mills large and small all over 
the world 






lhe Fade-Ometer does not use any form of 
mercury arc, quartz tube, or ultra-violet light 






Atlas Electric Devices Co. 












364 W. Superior St. Chicago, Illinois 
4 : . 36x64” American Monel Metal Rotary 
New York , London Dyeing Machine 

F. SCHLAYER A. D. LANG, LTD Motor Drive with Unit Control 

> Howard Street 12. Berners Street, W-1 












A New Dye Encyclopedia in One Volume 
Dyes Classified by Intermediates 


By R. NORRIS SHREVE 






q A complete reference book containing au- 
thoritative formulas, statistics, tables and a 
glossary, thoroughly covering the subject of 
intermediates. Invaluable to executives, manu- 
facturers, salesmen and chemists. Over six 
hundred pages of information not contained in 
any other volume. 





Bound in Buckram 





Sixe 6” x 9” 





Price $10.00 


HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4109 Woolworth Building New York, N. Y- 















Fifth Avenue’s army of women shoppers is 
appreciative of fabric color, softness and lustre. 
Which explains why increasing numbers of 
textile manufacturers are enhancing the sale- 
ability of their fabrics by the use of 


Write tor our booklet, of value to all textile 
BR UO NZOL men, descriptive of BRUNZOL PRODUCTS 


PIRRQGDUCTS and tormulae for their application. 


Send for Samples 


pc New BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES AT BOSTON - ProvipENcE-CHATTANOCOGA-ATLANTA NEWARK,N.L 


SIZE ASSISTANTS, SOFTENERS, WATERPROOFING COMPOUND, WAXES, GUM SUBSTITUTES, GLYCERINE SUBSTITUTES, ETC. 





“ FRO PICALTESTS 


- ARMY CLOTH 
with SULPHUR COLORS 


No severer test of a dye could be con- 
ceived than the climate of the tropics. 
Hence, in an effort to secure a shade fast 
to intense light and thorough washing the 
United States Government is now con- 
ducting practical tests of uniforms dyed in 
the Standard Olive Drab shade with 
Sulphur Colors. 


These tests consist of exposure to service 
conditions in the tropics and treatment in 
the post laundries under usual! conditions. 


American Made 


DYES 


Central Dyestuff & Chem- 


In this connection the Olive Drab with 
ical Co. 


Sulphur Colors developed by us is of in- 
Consolidated Color & Chem- terest, as it meets the severest tests that 

ical Co. may be imposed. In addition to revealing 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. a standard shade with a great degree of 
fastness to light this shade when properly 
dyed possesses practically perfect fastness 
to soap and washing. 


Sample dyeings forwarded 
promptly on request. 


HAMETZ & CO“ 


122 Hudson Street, New Saale, N. Y. 


128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
30114 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Cotton Bleachers ! 


Your Selling Agent, the 
Retailer and the Public, 
want these qualities: 


A permanent, clear white 
Material not weakened 

No yellowing on shelves 
Utmost softness 

Greatest elasticity 

Free fromodors or poisons. 


Are they getting them? 


You can obtain all only 
with the Solozone Process. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO 


/09-6th Ave. New York 


“DYES FOR DYERS, 
(AICO MADE BY DYERS” 


\Ve announce the pro- 
duction of tour new 


ACID BROWNS: 


Azanol Brown NO 

Azano! Orange Brown 
RY 

Azanol Red Brown R 

Azanol Dark Brown 
RR 

In additior 

nown : 

Silk Brown G 

Silk Brown R 


Aithouse Chemical Company 


READING, PA. 
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WHAT WILL 
THE DYE DO ? 


In Pad, Jig 
and Continuous Dyeing— 


- the production of level colors of unthorm 
hue and shade on cotton piece-goods dyed 
in the pad, jig or continuous dyeing machine 


National Direct and Sulfur Dyes 


meet every requirement. ‘The uniformity and 
level dyeing properties of these dyes make 
them especially suitable for use in padding 
and continuous dyeing, where the maintenance 
of the original strength of the dye-bath is 
essential. 


The individual dyeing properties and fastness 
tests of these dyes are given in the “National” 

Color Card, “Dyes for Cotton.” This card will 
assist you in the selection of dyes to fit vour 
conditions. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
Boston Philadelphia 


Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte 


Sar Francisco 


Toronto 


“NATIONAL Dyes 


FOR TEXTILES 


December 


re 


1923 
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‘‘Circulated Everywhere Dyestuffs Are Used’’ 


Devoted to the practical application of dyestuffs in all industries; especially to textile chemistry—the science and practice 
of scouring, bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 


VOLUME XII NEW YORK, DECEMBER 17, 1923 NUMBER 26 


Testing Dyes Used in 
Tinting and Coloring Paper 


Solubility—Strength of Soluble Dyes—Comparing Dyes and Pigments by the Sheet Method—Fastness to 
Alkali—Fastness to Light—Acid, Basic and Substantive Dyes 


By G. K. SPENCE 


FWNHE following points should be considered when COMPARING STRENGTE OF SOLUBLE DYEs 

examining a dye for use in the paper industry: 

solubility, strength, shade, fastness to light, Standard solutions of all dyes to be examined are 
fastness to alkali, and whether it is an acid, basic or first made by dissolving 0.2 gram in 200 c.c. of water 
substantive dye. It is necessary that the color man in a graduated flask, heating if necessary to complete 
in the mill be in possession of this information, in ; 
order that he will know how to handle the dye and ; aa 
be familiar with its adaptability to the manufacture If the dyes are soluble and of about the same shade 


of paper of various requirements. they are first compared In Manganese comparison 


solution. 


tubes in the following manner: Take 5 c.c. of each 

SOLUBILITY standard solution and dilute with water in the com- 

parison tubes antil the depth of color exactly matches, 

It is customary for the color man to make up stand- making the dilution such that any slight difference 

ard strength solutions of soluble dyes—that is, a cer- can be readily detected. If there is not a color com- 

tain number of pounds per barrel of water—in order parator at hand very good results can be obtained 

that he can, by measuring out a certain number of wetting a picce of filter paper, pasting it on a windo\ 
liquid ounces—determine the amount of color added away from sunlight and comparing the colors by 
to the stock. It is, therefore, advisable to take a solu- ing the comparison tubes against this and by 


tion of the dye under examination corresponding to nating the position of the tubes. The point 


the strength used in the mill, and if such a solution there is the same apparent difference when eitl 


can be made the sample is marked O. K. in this re s in the same position in respect to the other 

spect. If it is impossible to make a solution of cor- considered the point at which they are matched 
responding strength, a larger proportion of water can the reading on the tubes the comparative diff 

be used and the point determined at which the dye is in strength of the dyes can be calculated 

completely soluble. This information should accom- For example, if when matched tie 

pany the report made in the sample under examina- tube containing sample “A” is 95 ¢.c. and the reading 
tion, so that the color man can change his solution on the tube containing sample “B” is 122 ¢.c.. sample 
accordingly, and if the dve is not completely soluble “B” is 284 per cent stronger than sample “A,” and 
in water at a convenient strength for handling in the therefore worth 28.4 per cent more money if all other 
mill he will know that it is necessary to thoroughly properties are equal. 

agitate the solution each time before measuring the This method of comparison can only be applied to 
required quantity for use in the beater of stock. This soluble dyes, and not to pigments. It is not always 
point should also be considered when making the reliable, but furnishes an idea as to the amount of 
standard solutions for comparison in the laboratory. dye to use when comparing same by the sheet method. 
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COMPARING SOLUBLE Dyrs AND PIGMENTS BY THE 


Sneer Merttop 


In perfecting this method it has been the intention 
of the writer to represent mill conditions as nearly as 
possible, regarding consistency at which the color, size 
and alum are added, dilution at which the sheet is 
formed (this dilution being made with water repre- 
senting return water), and the manner in which the 
sheets are pressed and dried. 

Standard sheets are made with the use of all dyes 
under examination. ‘These standard sheets are made 
by dveing bleached sulphite pulp at the rate of 1, 2 and 
sized 
with 1.2 per cent rosin and 1.6 per cent alum. Jn order 


5 pounds of dye per 1,000 pounds of pulp and 


to make uniform standard sheets and avoid the neces- 
sity of making a moisture determination on the sul- 
phite each time color samples are compared, it is ad- 
visable to have a quantity of sulphite pulp of known 
moisture content on hand, which is prepared as fol- 
lows: Take several pounds of bleached sulphite pulp 
from a lap, tear in small pieces, mix thoroughly and 
take small quantities from different parts of the pile 
for a sample in which to determine the moisture con- 
tent. 


portions from different parts of the pile in the same 


iill a number of 2-quart Mason jars by taking 


manner in which the sample was taken for moisture 
Irom the moisture determination the 
value of the sulphite pulp in terms of bone-dry fiber 
is known when making standard sheets. 


determination. 


The jars of 
stock are kept in a cool place and can be used for the 


above purpose without molding for three or four 
months. 
The size solution used contains 24 grams of rosin 


per liter, and the alum solution 12.7 grams of alumi 
num sulphate per liter. 
\Vhen making standard sheets, the equivalent of 12 


If the stock sul- 


phite contains 67 per cent moisture, 36.36 grams should 


grams of bone-dry sulphite is taken. 
be weighed out each time. It is advisable to duplicate 
mill conditions as nearly as possible when making up 
these sheets. The color and sizing agents are added 
when the stock is at a 5 per cent consistency. Before 
taking out the sample used in making the sheet, a 
constant amount of water should be added to repre 
sent the amount added at the beaters when washing 
to the machine chest, reducing it to a 3.3 per cent con- 
sistency, and the sample taken out for formation of 
the with water, repre- 
senting return water, to 0.66 per cent consistency be- 


sheet should be diluted colored 
fore forming the sheet, which is representative of the 
consistency of the stock flowing on the wire. It is 
necessary to color 12 grams of stock in order to get 
enough colored water (representing return water) to 
\Vhen 


the stock is at a 3.3 per cent consistency, one-sixth of 


make final dilution before forming the sheet. 


the stock is taken out and preserved for final dilution 
for formation of the sheet, which will contain 2 grams 
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of bone-dry fiber. The remainder of the stock is 
squeezed in a hand sheet mold and the colored water 
used as above mentioned for proper dilution to form 
the sheet. 

There are different miniature hand sheet-making 
devices on the market, but the writer has fitted up an 
inexpensive apparatus for forming sheets which pro- 


duces excellent results. The following rough sketch 


D 


Mercury 





To WATER 
Pump 


A 46. a 


plumber’s ordinary 6-inch rubber force cup used for 


will give an idea as to its construction. 


forcing waste pipes. This is clamped to a quarter-inch 


iron pipe “C” fitted with a valve and tee. The other 
end of the pipe is passed through a rubber stopper in 
a 4-liter aspirator bottle “B.” 


through 


A glass tube is passed 
a rubber stopper in the bottom opening of 
the aspirator bottle and turned up. This glass tube is 
connected by means of a rubber tube with a water 
pump attached to the sink faucet. The tee branch of 
the pipe “C” is connected by means of a rubber tube 
with a glass tube “F” extending into a mercury reser- 
voir “1D.” The sheets after formation are all subjected 
to the suction of a 14-inch vacuum, which is regulated 


by closing the valve on the pipe “C,” turning on the 
faucet and allowing it to run until the mercury reaches 


the 14-inch mark on the glass tube. 
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‘The standard sheets are made up as follows (assum- 
ing the stock sulphite to contain 67 per cent moisture 
and 33 per cent bone-dry fiber) : 

Place 36.36 grams of sulphite (equivalent to 12 
grams of bone-dry fiber) in each of three 500-c.c. glass 
containers, which containers can be made by breaking 
off heavy glass quart bottles at the point where they 
will hold about 500 c.c. Label the containers No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3; to each add 203.64 c.c. of water and mix 
thoroughly with a policeman. To each add 6.3 c.c. of 
size solution, mix thoroughly, add 15 ¢.c. of alum solu- 
tion and mix thoroughly. ‘To No. 1 add 12 


No, 2, 24 c.c., and to No. 3, 60 c.c. of the standard dye 


cc. 50 


solution; mix thoroughly and allow to stand twenty 
Add to No. 1, 90.7 c.c. 
c.c. of water, and to No. 3, 


minutes. of water: to No. 2. 78 7 
: mix thor 


oughly, take out a 60.7 measure level full of the stock 


12.7 c.c. of water 


(this measure can be made by breaking off a 100 c.c. 
green glass bottle at the proper height) and pour it 
Press the balance of 
the stock in a small hand mold and add 241 c.c. of the 


colored water from this stock to the stock in the 500- 


into a 500 c.c. glass container. 


c.c. container. 

The stock is now ready to form the sheet. Mix 
thoroughly and pour at once on a 6-inch-diameter S0 
\Vhen the water has drained from the 
sieve and the sheet ts formed, place tie sieve over “A” 


mesh sieve. 
of the sheet-making apparatus and subject to a 14-inch 
vacuum by rapidly opening the valve on the pipe “C” 
after the mercury has reached the 14-inch mark on the 
glass tube “F.” Remove the sieve. place a felt disk 
made from paper machine woolen felt over the sheet, 
and press with a block of wood, which fits inside of the 
sieve and is provided with a handle for the purpose, 
on a block of wood which fits under the bottom of the 
the felt 
paper adhering to it is removed, placed sheet down on 


sieve. After pressing, 


a piece of cheap filter paper (this is bought a ream at 


a time in large sheets and cut into smaller sheets for 


this purpose), pressed with the block, the felt removed, 
another piece of filter paper placed over the sheet, 
pressed again and dried in 
Fahr. 


a drving oven at 200 deg. 

The above procedure is carried out with each of the 
three samples, the sheets of paper produced represent- 
ing the use of 1 pound, 2 pounds and 5 pounds of dye 
per 1,000 pounds of stock. 

Two sheets 134 by 3% inches are cut from each disk 
and the two sets of standard sheets are bound together. 
One set is filed away for laboratory reference and the 
other is attached to the report made on the sample 
under examination. If standard sheets made from all 
dves are kept in a dark place they can be used to match 
other sheets made in the same manner. By compar- 
ing standard sheets one can form some idea as to the 
amount of dye to add in order to procure a perfect 
match, and thus determine the money value of the 


sample under examination. There are times when the 
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dyes are not of the same shade and cannot be matched 
exactly without the use of other colors, in which case 
consideration must be given the values of the other 
colors in order to determine the value of the dye under 
examination, whether these values be additive or sub- 

tractive. 
l‘or example: If Blue B is used for dyeing a paper 
stock and it is necessary to use some red in the beater 
in order to produce the required shade, consideration 
should be given the red when comparing a new blue 
with the sample of Blue B in use. This can be better 
explained by giving an actual comparison as follows: 
1 pound Blue B (at S4) 


0.005 Ib. Rhoda- 


mine Bx (at S5) 1.2 pounds of new blue. 

The new blue is, therefore, worth $3.38 per pound. 
On the other hand, if Blue R is used in an order re- 
quiring fully as much red and following results were 
obtained when comparing: 


1 pound Blue R (at $4.50) 1.5 pounds new 


blue + 0.05 pound Rhodamine Bx (at $5). 
the new blue is worth $2.83 per pound. 

\Vhen pigments such as ochre and ultramarine are 
compared with soluble dyes or with each other, stand- 
ard sheets are made in the usual manner, with the ex- 
ception that the proportion of pigment is weighed 
and added to the stock in dry form, but the proportion 
of dye in the standard sheets is higher. For example: 
Standard sheets made by using ochre are made up at 
the rate of 20 pounds, 60 pounds and 100 pounds per 
1,000 pounds of stock. 

A very good, rapid method of comparing pigments 
is by mixing like proportions with varying amounts 
of zine oxide in linseed oil until same depth of color 
is reached when compared on small glass slides, and 
the difference in strength is dependent upon the differ- 
ence in quantity of zine oxide colored. 

For example: If 1 gram of ochre under examination 
colors 10.2 grams of zine oxide to the same depth of 
color as 1 gram of ochre used in the mill colors 10 
grams of zine oxide, the new sample is 2 per cent 
stronger than the one in use and therefore worth 2 per 
cent more, provided all other properties are equal. 

It is, however, advisable to prove this by the sheet 
method, which more nearly represents mill conditions. 
FASTNESS TO ALKALI 

This test is made by subjecting the dyed sheets 
made by the sheet method to the action of a 1 per cent 
caustic soda solution. One drop of the caustic solu- 
tion is placed on each of the sheets under examination, 
allowed to remain for a couple of seconds, after which 
the sheets are raised and the drop allowed to run off. 


The sheets are then hung up until the treated portion 
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is perfectly dry. Dyes like Chrysophenin and Indan- 
threne are very resistant to this action, while dyes like 
Auramine, Blue R and Blue B are acted upon very 


readily by this solution. 


FASTNESS TO LiwGitT 


lhis test is made by placing the sample sheets in 
cardboard folders so that half of the sheet is exposed 
and the other half under the cardboard. In this way 
they are exposed to sunlight for ten hours, care being 
taken that both samples being compared are subjected 
to the same sunlight during the entire time of expo- 


The 


he readily 


sure. difference in results due to exposure can 


seen when the samples are removed from 


the cardboard folders. 
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Acip, Basic, AND SUBSTANTIVE DYES 


‘These tests are made in the usual manner. A solu- 
tion of the dye is treated with alum and boiled in a test 
tube, and if after standing for some time a precipitate 
appears it is considered an acid dye. If no precipitate 
appears another portion of the solution is boiled, after 
addition of a solution of tannic acid, in which case the 
presence of a precipitate will indicate that it is a basic 
dye. If no precipitate appears by either treatment the 


dye is considered a substantive dye. On account of 


the affinity of strongly basic dyes for the fiber it is ad 
visable that the color man be familiar with the action 


of the dyes on hand, so that they can be handled in 


such a manner as to avoid mottling the sheet of paper 


es and 


Parchmentization of the Fibers—Buckram or Hat Linen—Sizing of Buckram and Padding Materials— 
Sizing Collar Buckram 


By A. MARSHALL 


Textil-Berichte | 
(Translated by Isinar 


batiste is a textile fabric in 


»~ARENT 


deal 


RANSi 
which a good 
fested 
sists in simple parchmentization of a cotton muslin 


interest has been mani- 


within recent times. Its finishing con- 


which is peculiarly suited for this purpose, and which 


comes on the market in the finest sort of yarns made 


from the best grade of Egyptian cotton. 


Before the cloth is parchmentized or made trans- 
parent, the muslin must be bleached, or at rate 
the 


of times so that all impurities that may be mixed with 


any 


fabric must be boiled very thoroughly a number 
the fiber and that are peculiar to its natural state are 
completely removed. This is an important step in 
the process, for the manufacture of a perfectly clear, 
glass-like finish on the fabric is dependent to a large 
thoroughness with which it is treated 
additional 


degree on the 


in the preliminary washing process. An 
preliminary condition is the mercerization of the fiber, 
which is best carried out in special mercerizing ma- 
After the 


receive 


chines which are available on the market. 
the 
after their chemical treatment, 
and then dried in drying lofts, 


usual washing which mercerized goods 
the former are washed 
again in acidified water 
where the goods are subjected to tension while they 
are drying. In this manner a textile is obtained in 


which the individual threads are as straight as possi- 


Ginsberg, B.Sc 


923, 32-33. 179-180 


., Chem. Eng.) 
ble. It is also advisable to conduct the drying process 
which precedes the mercerization treatment in a simi- 
lar manner. 

PARCHMENTIZATION OF TITE FIBERS 
The parchmentizing process is effected with the aid 


of sulphuric acid of 53 to 54 deg. Be. gravity. The 


apparatus in which this process is carried out consists 
of a trough lined with lead in which there are placed 
also made of lead, and a stationary 


a cooling coil, 


guide roller made of glass. Round glass rods are ar- 


arranged at both the long sides of the trough where 


the goods enter and leave the apparatus. An adjust- 
able arrangement carries the glass guide roller so that 
it may be used at the point where the goods enter the 
apparatus or else merely to guide the material through 
the sulphuric acid bath. 

There is also provided a washing and spraying de- 
vice which consists of several troughs, arranged one 
after the other in series and provided with guide rollers 
and squeeze rolls. 

The dry mercerized fabric is led through the bath of 
sulphuric acid. The latter is maintained at a tem- 
perature which varies as little as possible from 12 to 


14 deg. Cent. This is accomplished by circulating 
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cold water through the lead coil at the bottom of the 
trough. ‘The rapidity of the passage of the fabric 
through the sulphuric acid bath is adjusted in such a 
manner that at the very maximum from six to eight 
seconds are consumed in the passage of the goods 
through the bath from the time when it first dips into 
the acid to that it leaves the acid. ‘The 
tion from six to eight seconds yields goods of different 


when varia- 


grades. In other words, it is a simple matter to regu- 
late the time that the goods remain in contact with 
the acid in order to obtain products with different de- 
grees of transparency. 

The impregnated material then immediately passes 
between glass rollers, which wipe off the acid that 
accumulates on both the top and bottom surfaces of 
the cloth, and finally the latter passes between rubber 
rolls. 


squeeze The next step is ‘the washing and 


spraying of the material. In this connection it must 
be mentioned that the first wash bath must be acidi- 
fied with 2-deg. Then the cloth 
is washed very thoroughly with water to which soda 


has been added, which removes all traces of acid. The 


Be. sulphuric acid. 


fabric is now given a second mercerization treatment, 
which is followed by bleaching or dyeing in the usual 
manner employed with mercerized goods. The goods 
are then dried in a moderately warm drying loft, where 
they are subjected to tension while getting rid of the 
moisture content. 


BUuUCKRAM oR Hatt LINEN 


Buckram, which is also known under the name of 
hat linen, as it is employed to a large degree in mak- 
ing ladies’ hats, is a light cotton weave made from 
Louisiana cotton, which is very strongly and stiffly 
sized. In sizing or finishing buckram the apparatus 
used consists of an ordinary double-roll starching ma- 
chine, tension frames about 20 meters long, and pro- 
vided with needle fasteners and drying chambers of 
about the same length. The crude cloth is first well 
starched on the starching machine and simultaneously 
colored with the following color batch: 


Four kilograms of petato flour. 

Four kilograms of talc. 

Three hundred grams of 
Extra (Badische). 

Two hundred grams of Dianil Black 
(Hoechst). 


Cotton Black E 


The sized material is then stretched on the tension 
frames and coated with a thick starch composition 
which has the following constitution: 


To every hundred liters of water there are 
added : 

Eight kilograms of potato flour. 

Five kilograms of dextrin. 
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Three hundred grams of Cotton Black E 
Extra (Badische). 

Two hundred kilograms of Dianil Black N 
(Hoechst). 

Pure Blue 6B 


Thirty grams of Oxamine 


(Badische). 


This starch paint, as it may be called, which must 
be well cooked before it can be used, is spread over 
the 
brushes. 


surface of the cloth by means of large hand 
The painted surface is then gone over care- 
fully with a scraping tin about 15 cm. deep and 50 cm. 
long. This tool is also used to remove any of the 
starch paint which penetrates through the fabric and 
streaks the under side of the same. ‘The tension frames 
are then placed in the drying lofts. The drying takes 
deal of care 
must be taken in sizing the cloth in this way, and 


place at a high temperature. A great 
only the most skilled and conscientious laborers can 
At the present time all of this work is 
carried out by hand. 


be employed. 
There appears to be an oppor- 
tunity here for an important improvement in the 
technology of the process if some up-to-date, pro- 
gressive textile machinery house would undertake to 
develop a machine which would permit this sizing 
operation to be carried out mechanically instead of 
by hand. There does not seem to be any insurmount- 
able obstacle in the way of a successful completion of 
such an undertaking. 


SIZING OF BUCKRAM AND PApDING MATERIALS 


Buckram and padding linen are much used in the 
making of clothing. ‘There are four different kinds of 


buckram, as follows: 


Pure linen; woven from all linen fiber. 


Half linen; from linen and cotton 


fibers. 


Half linen; woven from linen and jute 
fibers. 


woven 


t. Pure jute weave. 


The finishing or sizing of these materials is a com- 
paratively simple process. Besides possessing consid- 
erable stiffness, these materials, after being sized, must 


have a springy resistance and they must not be brittle. 


Specially constructed machines are used in the sizing 
or finishing process. 


These machines are essentially 
calenders combined with drying cylinders. The ma- 
terials are first passed through the machines for a 
preliminary treatment before the sizing preparation is 
applied. 

In order to obtain an elesatic material by sizing the 


pure linen padding the following composition is em- 
ployed: 
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Seven kilograms of bone glue. 
Four kilograms of dextrin. 
Half a kilogram of wax. 

Vhird of a kilogram of parafin. 


[hese substances are mixed with 100 liters of water 
and allowed to cook for ten minutes in order to obtain 
‘The ma- 
terial is starched or sized on one side; then, after dry- 


a well-dissolved and homogeneous solution. 


ing, it is well cooled, shrunk and calendered. 

In the sizing of buckram, where a heavier sizing 
preparation 1aust be employed, especially when the 
buckram consists of half cotton and half linen fiber, 
the following sizing composition is recommended: 


Twelve kilograms of bone meal. 

Twelve kilograms of dextrin. 

Fifty grams of caustic soda (previously dis- 
solved). 


These substances are dissolved in 100 kilograms of 
water and allowed to digest for ten minutes in an auto- 
clave under 2.5 atmospheres pressure. The fabric is 
sized on both side either once or twice, according to 
the kind of finished product desired. This is carried 
on on a combined sizing and cylinder drying machine. 
After the fabric has been cooled, it is shrunk and cal- 
endered. 

When a particularly stiffly sized material is desired, 
the fabric is treated with the following composition: 


Ten kilograms of bone meal. 
Ten kilograms of dextrin. 
Eight kilograms of glue. 


100 
liters of water and thoroughly cooked for ten minutes. 


These ingredients are similarly dissolved in 
The fabric is then given a triple treatment with this 
sizing composition on the sizing machine. 

Sizinc LAPEL AND COLLAR BuCKRAM 

One grade of buckram which is employed especially 
for stiffening collars and lapels of coats is subjected 
to a special sizing process. A good grade of this ma- 
terial is generally sized on both sides so that approxi- 
mately 3 kilograms of bone glue are used for every 
10 square meters of cloth. 

The raw fabric, just as it comes from the loom, is 
dried three times, passed through the hydraulic iron 
both sides, while being 
stretched between tension frames, with the following 


mangle and then sized on 


sizing preparation : 


Four kilograms of glue. 

Seven kilograms of yellow dextrin. 
Four-tenths kilogram of paraffin. 
Seven-tenths kilogram of japan wax. 
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‘These 100 


water and cooked without pressure for ten minutes. 


constituents are dissolved in liters of 
The goods are then sized three times on each side 
while the goods are still on the tension frames. ‘The 
first and second sizings are best carried out with a 
preparation made by dissolving 22 kilograms of the 
best grade of glue and 1 liter of glycerine in 100 liters 
of water (rather hot). The third sizing can be carried 
out with a solution containing 20 kilograms of glue in 
100 liters of water, without the addition of glycerine. 


between the first two sizings the fabric is allowed 








Impregnating Machine 
', Goods; S, Rails on which Apparatus runs; K, Crank; 
L, Solution of Glue 
to dry thoroughly. Finally it is rolled up and allowed 
to remain in a cool room, preferably a dry cellar, for 
three to four days. ‘The glycerine which is contained 
in the fibers of the cloth absorbs moisture from the 
air and gives the fabric a softer feel. After this treat- 
ment the goods are calendered once again in the cold. 
The illustration 


shows an useful 


in impregnating the materials after they have been given 


apparatus which is 


a preliminary treatment with glue solutions. The ma- 
chine moves backward on rails which are arranged above 
the racks on which the goods are hung. 


ITALIAN FIRM SEEKS AMERICAN 
CONNECTIONS 


One of our subscribers, Emanuele Turin, 5 Via Parini, 
Torino, 13, Italy, requests that we announce to our read- 
ers the fact that this firm is engaged in the general busi- 
ness of handling colors and other chemical products. 
They will be glad to consider acting as Italian sales 


agents for American concerns manufacturing products 
of this character. 


The Clifton Piece Dye Works, Inc., have been organ- 
ized with a capital of $100,000, to operate a plant at 
Clifton, N. J. The office is at 54 Mill Street, Paterson. 
The registered agent is Albert FE. Emerson, one of the 
incorporators of the company. 
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Indigo Extract, Indigo Carmine, Indigotine—Tests for Indigo on the Dyed Fiber—Indigo Analysis 
—Reference Books 


By PHILIP S. CLARKSON 
H, A. Metz & Co., New. York 


Indigo Extract, Indigo Carmine and Indigotine 


Y treatment of indigo with sulphuric acid under 

proper conditions the disulphonic acid is formed. 

his is largely used in dyeing under the above 

names. The products differ widely, being modified by 

the conditions of manufacture and the strength and 
purity of the material used. 

The methods of dyeing and resulting colors are very 
different from the vat blue. This form of the indigo 
coloring matter is used only for wool dyeing, and is dyed 
in a bath containing sulphuric acid and Glauber Salt, 
and may be combined with all acid dyeing colors. The 
shades so produced are not fast to either light or fulling, 
but the use of these products is large, on account of 
their level dyeing quality. 

Indigo Extract.-—Under the name of Saxony Blue or 
chemic, the impure disulphonic acid has been used in the 
dyehouse for a long while. This was prepared by dis- 
solving powdered indigo in strong sulphuric acid and 
allowing the mixture to stand for some time. On ac- 
count of the quality of acid present, it is not necessary 
to add any to the dye bath. This may be prepared from 
Indigo powder by dissolving one part of Indigo powder 
in eight of sulphuric acid 168 deg. Tw. at temperature 
of 120 deg. Fahr. 

The commercial Indigo Extract is made in the same 
way, but the excess of acid is removed. 

Indigo Carmine.—This consists of the indigo disul- 
phonic acid neutralized with soda and comes on the 
market in the form of a thick paste which is used in the 
same manner as the extract. 

Indigotine.—Indigotine is made from Indigo Carmine 
by drying and pulverizing, and is practically the pure 
sodium salt of indigo disulphonic acid. 

Before the introduction of synthetic Indigo, it was 
necessary in the manufacture of Indigo Carmine and 
Indigotine to purify these, on account of the substances 
present in natural Indigo which made the shade duller, 
but by the use of synthetic Indigo in the manufacture 
of these products, Indigo Extract, Indigo Carmine and 
Indigotine all- yield shades of the same purity, the dif- 


ference being only in the strength of the dyestuff. 
Tests for Indigo on the Dyed Fiber 


One of the most conclusive evidences of the indentity 
of the synthetic and natural Indigo is the fact that it is 


impossible to detect any difference between them when 
applying the distinctive tests to the dyed material. The 
following are the methods of identification of Indigo in 
common use: 

l. Application of Strong Nitric .1\cid—This 
give a bright yellow spet with a green ring. 


should 
This is the 
It is the one usually used by 
the purchaser, but is without practical value, as many of 


so-called “Indigo test.” 


the artificial dyestuffs give almost the same reaction. 
It was only valuable when the dyewoods were extensively 
used for making blues. 

2. When carefully ignited, indigo dyed goods (partic- 
ularly cotton) give off purple vapors which may be 
condensed on cold porcelain to blue deposits. 

3. Strong sulphuric will turn the color yellow, then 
On the addition 
of water the blue color remains and wool may be dyed 
blue in the solution. 


olive, changing to green and then blue. 
This is due to the formation of 
indigo sulphonic acid. 

!. Hydrochloric acid has no effect. 

5. Boiling alcohol extracts only a small amount of 
color. 

6. Alkalies have little or no effect, although in the 
case of cotton some color may be extracted. 

7. In the case of shades made with Indigo in combina- 
tion with other dyestuffs, the Indigo may be extracted 
with sodium hydrosulphite, the solution oxidized and 
special tests applied to the blue coloring matter which 
will result if any Indigo is present. ; 

These are the usual tests for identity, but the several 
governments have special tests for fastness specified for 
their uniform cloths. Usually those consist in subject 
ing the cloth to the action of dilute acids and alkalies. 
No change of shade must result. 


Indigo Analysis 


Although since in commercial introduction of syn 
thetic Indigo, the need of analyzing Indigo samples has 
decreased, the following methods are given, as occasion 
may arise for the comparison of natural and synthetic 


samples or the strength of the latter may be in dispute. 
PERMANGANATE METHOD 
One gram of the well-dried Indigo sample is weighed 


into a short tube; then 7 c.c. sulphuric acid 168 deg. 
Tw. are added and the whole heated for half an hour 
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ina water bath of about 195 deg. Fahr. The solution is 
poured into 100 ¢.c. cold water and then filtered into a 
1 liter bottle. After washing the filter with hot water 
until the jatter is perfectly colorless the solution and 
washwater are filled up to exactly 1 liter. 

Twenty c.c. of this solution are diluted with 300 c.c. 
distilled water in a white porcelain dish of 500 c.c. ca- 
pacity and titrated with a permanganate solution con- 
taining 9.5 gr. K,M.O, per liter. The permanganate so- 
lution is added in drops while constantly stirring the 
Indigo solution. The titration is finished when the blue 
has changed to gold yellow without green seflection. 

For comparison a very pure indigo of known per- 
centage is always titrated at the same time. This en- 
ables one to find the percentage of the latter by a simple 
equation : 


A—lIndigo of known percentage requires 17.2 
c.c. permanganate. 

3-—Indigo of unknown percentage requires 
16.2 ¢.c. permanganate. 

A-—-Contains 99 per cent Indigo. 
B 99-—16.6 :17.2. 
B —95.5 per cent. 


R—Contains therefore 


The result of the titration is generally controlled by 
a dye test. The same solutions that served for the titra- 
tion are used for dveing. The Indigo of known per- 
centage (the “type”) is dved in three different strengths, 
viz., 10 gr. of wool yarn or cloth are dved with 100, 98 
and 96 c.c. 

The number of c.c. of the Indigo solution of unknown 
strength is found by multiplying by 100 the quotient of 
the tritration. 

100) . 17.2 — 100.1.086 


103.6. c.c. 


16.6 


Since the dye baths must not contain more than 4 per 
cent free sulphuric acid, the superfluous acid of the 
Indigo solutions must be neutralized with 0.1 c.c. 
solution (1.10) for every 1 c.c. Indigo solution. 


soda 
The 
varying additions of soda naturally produce varying 
amounts of Glauber salt in the dye baths. This dif- 
ference is equalized by adding 2.7 ¢.c. Glauber salt solu- 
tion (1.10) for every deficient c.c. of soda, viz.: The 
bath containing the highest percentage of soda will re- 
quire no addition of Glauber salt at all. 


1 :1000. 
B. Sample of Indigo (unknown percentage) sol. 1:1000. 


\. Type of Indigo (known percentage ) sol. 


1. For 100 ec. of A are required 10 c.c. soda solution 
and 0.6 Glauber salt solution. 

2. For 98 c.c. of A are required 9.8 c.c. soda solution 
and 1.3 Glauber salt solution. 

3. For 96 cc. of A are required 9.6 c.c. soda solution 
and 1.9 Glauber salt solution. 

t. For 102.6 c.c. of B are required 10.3 c¢.c. soda solu- 
tion and no Glauber salt solution. 


lor a second dyeing test the baths are prepared as 
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stated above, but 50 c.c. of Flavazine S are added to 
each bath. Thus green shades are produced, which are 
easier compared as regards depth and purity of shade 
than blues. 

The dye tests are to be carried out simultaneously 
under exactly equal conditions as to temperature, time, 
etc. The result will corroborate or correct the figures 
arrived at by titration. 

HyprosucrHite Metitop 

The method which is most recommended for accuracy 
and rapidity is based on the reduction of indigo sul 
phonic acid by sodium hydrosulphite.' 

Preparation of Sodium Hvydrosulphite.—100 
sodium bisulphite (NaHS©,) solution (sp. gr. 


c.c. of 

1.30) 
are mixed with 10 grms. of zinc powder in a flask closed 
by a cork. ‘he flask is immersed in cold water and al- 
lowed to stand for about half an hour, when the solution 
will be found to have lost the smell of sulphurous acid. 
The liquid is now decanted, and well mixed in a large 
flask or bottle, with five liters of distilled water, contain- 
ing in suspension about 50 grms. of recently slacked 
lime. The vessel is closed to prevent access of air, and, 
after allowing the insoluble matters to subside, the clear 
liquid is siphoned off into a convenient store bottle and 
about 100 ¢.c. of petroleum oil is poured on the surface 
of the liquid to prevent oxidation. The bottle is pro- 
vided with a cork through which pass two tubes, one of 
which is in the form of a siphon, and is used to fill the 
burette; the other tube, which only just passes through 
the cork, is connected with a supply of hydrogen or 
coal gas. 

Standardizing the Hydrosu!phite—The solution may 
be standardized either by pure indigotin or by an am- 
meniical solution of sulphate of copper, using in the 
1 tter case a solution of Indigo Carmine as an indicator. 
Pernthsen® pointed out in L8st that ammoniacal sulphate 
of copper alone could not be used for estimating the 
strength of a solution of sodium hydrosulphite, as the 
solution of sulphate of copper became colorless before 
it was completely reduced. On this account he proposed 
that, towards the end of the titration, a few drops of 
indigo-sulphate solution should be added, by which modi- 
fication the termination of the reaction could be easily 
and accurately ascertained. Muller found in his experi- 
ments that one molecule of ammoniacal sulphate of cop- 
per was decolorized by the same quantity of hydrosul- 
phite as one molecule of Indigotin dissolved in sulphuric 
acid. The standard solution of copper sulphate is pre- 
pared by dissolving 1.904 grm. (equal to 1 grm. indigo- 
tin) of the crystallized salt (CuSO,5H,O) in a liter of 
water containing 100 c.c. 
SSO} ; 


of strong ammonia (sp. gr. 
50 c.c. of this solution are measured into a wide- 
mouthed flask (capacity 200 c¢.c.), boiled to expel air 


1A. Muller, Ber. XIII, 2285, American Chemist V, 128, 
Dic. R. G. L. 189. 
2 Chemical News XLIII, 79. 


also 
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and allowed to cool. The flask is provided with a 


four holes, into 


two of which are fitted two Mohr’s burettes, one contain 


caoutchouce with 


stopper, perforated 
ing the hydrosulphite solution and the other the indigo- 
carmine. The two other apertures serve for the entrance 
and exit of a current of hydrogen or coal gas. It is 
essential that the process should be conducted without 
access Of air. The burette containing the hydrosulphite 
is furnished with a perforated cork, through which passes 
a glass tube connected with a supply of coal gas; and 
at the lower extremity a glass tube is joined to it, which 
is in connection with the bottle filled with sodium hydro- 
sulphite above mentioned. By this means the burette can 
be refilled without fear of oxidizing the hydrosulphite 
solution. The flask containing the 50 c.c. of copper sul- 
phate is attached to the caoutchouc stopper, and the air 
is expelled by a current of coal gas, which should first 
pass through U tubes containing ferrous hydrate. The 
solution of “hydrosulphite” is now gradually run in until 
the liquid becomes nearly colorless, when a few drops 
of Indigo Carmine are added from the other burette, and 
finally a further quantity of hydrosulphite is added, until 
the solution assumes a peculiar brownish-red color. The 
The 


quantity of hydrosulphite which is used to decolorize the 


end of the reaction is sharp and unmistakable, 


few drops of Indigo Carmine solution is very small, but 
by determining the relative strength of the two liquids 
the amount thus consumed can be easily calculated and 
then deducted from the number of c.c. used in the titra- 
The 50 c.c. of cop- 
per sulphate are equivalent to .05 Indigotin, so that sup- 
posing 25 c.c. of sodium hydrosulphite have been re- 
quired for the titration, each c.c. of the hydrosulphite 
will correspond to .002 Indigotin. 


tion of the copper sulphate solution. 


Whenever an analysis 
of Indigo is to be made the hydrosulphite solution re- 
quires restandardizing. 

Titration of Indigo-Sulphate—-The operation is per- 
formed in a similar manner to that just described. 0.5 
grm. of finely-powdered Indigo is mixed with ground 
glass and dissolved in sulphuric acid, as previously stated 
in detail. The sulphindigotic acid is diluted to 500 c.c. 
and filtered; 50 c.c. of the filtrate are measured into a 
The flask 
is then attached to the burettes, and after driving out the 
air by a current of coal gas the hydrosulphite solution 
With In- 


digotin and the better qualities of Indigo the liquid when 


flask, boiled to expel air and allowed to cool. 


is gradually added during constant agitation. 


fully reduced becomes of a pale yellow tint, but with in- 
ferior samples the solution is more or less of a dirty 
the end 


brownish-yellow color. In both cases, however, 


of the reaction is quite clear and distinct. 

The hydrosulphite method gives the percentage of 
Indigotin and does not include Indigo Red. 

Example: 50 c.c. standard ammoniacal sulphate of 
copper (.05 Indigotin) required 50 c.c. sodium hydro- 
sulphate; therefore 

05 
1 c.c. hydrosulphite = —— = 
30 


.00166 Indigotin. 
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One gram of Java Indigo was dissolved in sulphuric 

acid and diluted with water to 1 liter; 50 cc. (= .05 

indigo) required 20.6 c.c, hydresulphite ; therefore 


00166 x 20.0 x 1600 


68.4 per cent Indigotin. 
OD 


GRAVIMETRIC METHODS 


Another method of estimating the real Indigotin pres- 
ent in commercial Indigo is based on its reduction to the 
leuco derivative (white Indigo) and reoxidation of this 
by exposure to air. Some of the processes for effecting 
this are tedious and deficient in accuracy, but the follow- 
ing, in one of which the reduction is effected by a fer- 
rous hydroxide, and in the other by a hydrosulphite, are 
recommended by C. Rawson. The iron process is con- 
ducted by treating 1 gram of the finely powdered sam- 
ple in a flask with 2 grams of crystallized ferrous sul- 
phate, The 
flask is closed by a cork having three perforations, through 


5 of caustic soda and 1,000 c.c. of water. 


one of which passes a syphon, while the other two are 
used for the entrance and exit of a current of the coal 
The contents of the flask are maintained at a tem- 
perature a little below the boiling point for 1% to 2 
hours, when the source of heat is removed and the in- 
soluble matters allowed to subside. A measure of 500 c.c. 
(= ™% gram of the sample) is now siphoned off, and 
the reduced Indigo oxidized by passing a current of air 
through the solution. 


was 
gas. 


To complete the precipitation the 
liquid is acidified, and the precipitate of Indigotin, mixed 
with Indirubin and Indigo Brown, allowed to subside. 
The 
filter and the precipitation washed several times by de- 
cantation with hot water. 


supernatant liquid is passed through a weighed 


It is then boiled with alcohol, 
which dissolves “the brown and red coloring matters, 
allowed to cool to insure the separation of any traces of 
dissolved Indigotin, transferred to the filter, washed with 
rectified spirit and the pure Indigotin dried at 100 deg. 
and weighed. 

The following method is preferred by C. Rawson as 
leaving nothing to be desired in point of accuracy and 
being more rapid than any other reduction process: 1 


gram of the finely powdered sample is made into a paste 
with water and treated in a flask with about 600 c.c. of 


lime water. The flask is closed by a cork having four 


perforations, two of which serve for the passage of a 
current of coal gas, a third carries a siphon, while to 
the fourth is fitted a tap funnel. The contents of the 
flask are heated to 80 degrees and 100 to 150 c.c. of a 
solution of sodium introduced 


strong hydrosulphite 


through the tap funnel. In a few minutes the liquid 
assumes a yellow tint and is maintained at a temperature 
After allowing 
the insoluble matter to subside an aliquot part of the 


near the boiling point for half an hour. 


solution should be removed and a current of air drawn 
through it for about twenty minutes, when it is acidified 


with hydrochloric acid. The precipitate, consisting of 
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a mixture of Indigotin and Indirubin, is collected on a 
weighted filter, thoroughly washed with hot water, dried 
at 100 degrees and weighed. It is then exhausted by 
boiling alcohol, whereby the Indirubin is dissolved, and 
can be estimated from the loss of weight or recovered 
by evaporating the alcohol solution.’ 

In a method described by H. M. Rau (Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1885, 7, 16), which is a modification of 
one previously suggested by Fritsche (Amnnal, Chem. 
aliz, 290), the Indigo is reduced in alkaline solution by 
glucose. The operation is conducted in a weighed flask 
of about eight ounces’ capacity, fitted with a cork car- 
rving two tubes. From 1'% to 2 grams of the sample 
of indigo, 3 to 4 of pure grape sugar, from 5 to 10 c.c. 
of a 40 per cent solution of caustic soda, 60 c.c. of water 
and about 120 ¢.c. of rectified spirit are employed, and 
the total weight of the apparatus is observed. 

The flask is heated in a water bath for half an hour 
and allowed to rest for another hour. One of the two 
tubes is then connected with an apparatus generating 
carbon dioxide, by which the liquid expelled is noted, 
and the Indigotin is then precipitated by passing a cur- 
rent of carbon dioxide for about fifteen minutes, and 
this is followed by a current of air to complete the pre- 
cipitation. The precipitate is crystalline, and is readily 


washed. !t is stated by Rau to represent the Indigotin 


3 Allen Com. Org. An., Vol. 3, I., pages 396, 397. 


Armonia and Armmoniu 


RACTICALLY all the ammonia used by bleachers 

and dyers is obtained as a by-product in the man- 
Coal 
usually contains 1 to 2 per cent of nitrogen, and during 
its conversion into coke and gas this nitrogen is converted 
partly into cyanides and partly into ammonia. Hence 
the resulting gas requires to be passed through water 
scrubbers as a process of purification, and it is from the 
ammoniacal and tar liquors thus produced that ammonia 
is ultimately recovered. 


macture of coal gas or from coke ovens. 


In the usual practice the ammoniacal liquor, which 
contains many substances other than ammonia, is al- 
lowed to stand until the tar separates, and it is then 
distilled after the addition of a considerable quantity 
of lime. Any ammonium salt yields gaseous ammonia 
when heated with a caustic alkali such as lime, sodium 
and potassium hydroxides. Hence by employing suit- 
able condensers attached to the distilling plant the am- 
monia can be distilled from the ammoniacal liquor and 
ultimately obtained dissolved in water (the solutions thus 


obtained are usually of 0.920 or 0.880 specific gravity) 
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and Indirubin of the sample, but Rawson has pointed 
out (Jour. Soc. Dyers, etc., 1., 211) that the solubility 
of Indirubin in alcohol renders its precipitation im 
probable, and he has proved by actual experiment that 
the precipitate obtained by Rau’s process consists of 
pure Indigotin, vielding nothing either to cold alcohol 
or to ether.’ 


Reference Books 


If the reader is interested in the chemical investigation and 
manufacture of indigo the following authorities will be found 
useful and interesting: 

A Dictionary of Dyes, Mordants and Other Compounds Used 
in Dyeing and Calico Printing, by Rawson, Gardner & Laycock. 
(Dic. R. G. L.) 

Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry, by Morley & Murr. 
Dic.) 

Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, J. J. Hummel. (Hummel.) 

Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis, Volume 3, Part L., Sec- 
ond Edition. (Allen, Com. Org. An., 3-1.) 

Chemie der Organischen Farbstoffe, Nietzki. 

A Manual of Dveing, by Knecht, Rawson & 
Second Edition. (Man., K., R. & L.) 

Chemie Matieres Colorantes 


(Watt's 


Loewenthal. 


des Artificielles, Seyewetz & 
Sisley. 

Traite des Materieres Colorantes, Lefevre. 

(The abbrevations in parentheses are those used in the foot- 


notes.) 


+ Allen, Com. Org. An., Vol. 3, I., page 397. 
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Ammonia Gas—Dyeing Effects and Alkalinity—The Metachrome Process—Alginic Acid—Kier Boiling— 
Estimation of Nitrogen 


By A. J. HALL 


or united with an acid in the form of a pure ammonium 
salt, e. g., ammonium sulphate. 

Ammonia is very easily soluble in water—one volume 
of water will dissolve 1,100 volumes of the gas—con- 
This 


solubility, curiously enough, hindered early investiga- 


siderable heat being evolved at the same time. 


tors in their endeavors to isolate ammonia, and it was 
not until Priestlev, some two hundred years ago, substi- 
tuted mercury for water, that ammonia was isolated and 
shown to be a gas. 

Solutions containing ammonia gradually lose strength 
when exposed to the air, so that for most works’ pur- 
poses it is preferable to buy 0.920 ammonia instead of 
the stronger 0.880 ammonia. This commercial product 
should be water-white and have the correct specific 
gravity. Naturally the higher the specific gravity the 
weaker is the strength of the solution; 0.880 ammonia 
solution contains 36 per cent of ammonia gas by weight, 
while 0.920 ammonia contains but 22 per cent. The most 
convenient method of checking works’ consignments of 
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ammonia is by means of the modified specific gravity 


bottle shown in Fig. 1. 

This apparatus is similar in most respects to the or 
dinary pattern, since it comprises a bottle A in the neck 
of which fits a well-ground-in perforated stopper B. It, 
has a cover C 


however, (perforated at D) which fits 


(ground surface) over the outside of 


bottle A. 


the neck of the 
This type of specific gravity bottle has the 


ae: 


Fic. 1. 

:dvantage that it does not allow of the rapid escape of 
the vapors of any volatile liquors which it may contain 

In determining the specific gravity of a sample of 
ammonia, it is merely necessary to weigh the apparatus 
when dry and empty (say m grams), when filled with 
water (a grams), and when filled with the sample (k 
crams). Then 


Specific Gravity (of sample) = 
u—m 
Since, however, the density of a solution of ammonia 
varies with temperature, the specific gravity of any sam- 
ple must be determined at 15 to 16 deg. Cent. 
In textile work, ammonia finds its chief use as a mild 
alkelt. 


er potash would be dangerous and sodium carbonate 


Thus in the scouring of weol, where caustic soda 


slightly harmful, ammonia miy be used without fear 


of injuring the weol. In the cleansing of wool, am- 
monium carbonate, though somewhat expensive, is an 
excellent detergent. Furthermore, ammonia is a volatile 
alkali and may therefore be dried up in fabrics without 
celeterious effect. 

\dvantage of this mild alkaline property may be util- 
ized in the dveing of wool with indigo 
1 


ammonia may 
11791 71 allen lint, , , : - 
used to maintain the alkalinity of the dye liquor. 
\lso, in the dyeing of cotton-wool and cotton-silk union 
fabrics with sulphur dyestuffs, it is adventageous to use 
emmonivm sulphate in the sodium sulphide dve liquor. 


DyvEING EFFECTS AND ALKALINITY 


When attention is paid to the alkalinity of a sulphur 
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dve liquor, some interesting points are revealed concern- 
ing the relation between dyeing effects and the alkalinity. 
l‘or instance, when cotton-wool is dyed from a cold 
(30 deg. Cent.) dye liquor containing 6 per cent each of 
sulphur black dye and ammonium sulphide ({NH4],S), 
the cotton may be dyed a heavy shade of black and the 
wool remain practically unstained. Under similar condi- 
tions, using sodium sulphide instead of ammonium sul- 
phide, the shade on the cotton will be found to be con- 
siderably less deep, while the wool is stained. 
that 


It is known 
ammonium sulphate is added 
to one containing sodium sulphide, double decomposi- 


when a solution of 


tion occurs, and the following reaction partially takes 
place: 
(NH,).S0, Na.S 


(NH,).S + Na,SO,. 


\mmonium sulphide is thus formed to a considerable 
extent. Hence the addition of ammonium sulphate to a 
sulphur dye liquor (containing sodium sulphide) will 
largely convert it to a liquor similar to one prepared 
with ammonium sulphide. Consequently it will be found 
that if dyeing is carried out under the conditions de- 
scribed above, using a liquor containing sodium sulphide 
and ammonium sulphate, the cotton is dyed to a good 
shade of black and the wool is but slightly stained. 

The use of ammonium sulphate for sulphur dyeing 
cnder these conditions has been patented by Lodge and 
l:vans, and the results obtained are satisfactory. How- 
ever, these results are not so good as those obtained by 
means of a dye liquor prepared directly with ammonium 
sulphide, and it is to be regretted that the high price of 
this substance and its somewhat unpleasant odor are 
serious tactors which appear likely to prevent ammonium 
sulphide being used in sulphur dyeing. 

Ammonium sulphate also finds application in a recent- 
ly patented process for producing transparent effects on 
cotton fabrics. As is generally known, when cotton 
fabric is immersed in concentrated sulphuric acid it is 
If, however, 
the action is retarded by the use of ice cold acid and the 
exposure of the fabric to the acid is limited to but a few 
seconds, the fabric may be subsequently washed in water, 


rapidly attacked and ultimately dissolves. 


and it will then be found to be partially transparent but 
having an undesirable stiffness. The effect of the acid, 
however, is considerably modified if it contains a dis- 
solved ammonium salt such as ammonium sulphate. In 
that case the fabric after the treatment has a soft velvet 
handle and vet has a transparent appearance. The patent 
states that the acid treatment is suitably carried out with 
an acid solution consisting of 69.82 per cent of sulphuric 
acid, 5 to 12 per cent of ammonium sulphate, and 26 to 
6 per cent of water. The immersion of the fabric may 
extend for 5 to 10 seconds provided that the temperature 
of the acid mixture is not greater than 18 de*. Cent., and 
that the washing with water follows immediately. 
The exact action of the ammonium salt in this process 
is not known, but its effect is probably connected with 
the fact that cotton is a colloid ond thet the surface layer 


has a strong affinity for electroivtes. 
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Tur MeracttsomMe Process 


Ammonium salts also play an important part in the 
metachrome process for dyeing wool. 

When a solution of sodium bichromate is added to 
® solution containing an acid mordant dyestuff for wool, 
precipitation of the dyestutf usually occurs. This is due 
to the formation of an insoluble chrominum lake, and it 
is also for this reason that acid colors dyed on wool are 
usually improved in fastness by an after-chrome treat 
ment, 

In certain instances, however, it is found that this pre- 
cipitation does not occur when yeilow sodium chromate 
is substituted fer the corresponding red bichromate, pro- 
vided that 
however, the chromate is thereby changed to a bichro- 


no acid is present. On addition of acid, 


mate thus: 


2 Na,CrO, + H,SO, = Na.Cr,O, + Na,So, + H,O 


sodium chromate sodium bichromate 
and the precipitation of the dyestuff occurs. 

This behavior is utilized in the metachrome process 
of dyeing wool. The dye bath is charged with a solu- 
tion containing the dyestuff. yellow sodium chromate 
(often prepared by adding sodium carbonate or am- 
monin to the solution of the bichromate) and ammonium 
sulphate. On raising the temperature of the dye liquor, 


the ammonium sulphate is graduaily decomposed, partly 


by loss cf ¢mmonia through volatilization and partly by 


oxidation. 
so that the chromate is converted into bichromate and 


Phe solution thus becomes gradually acidic, 


the chrominum lake of the dyestuff becomes continu- 


ously fixed on the wool. 
Ancinic AcID 


Although not widely known among finishers, ammo- 
nium alginate and ammonium solutions of various, but 
particularly the aluminium salt, metallic salts of alginic 
acid are useful substances for use in the finishing of 
cotton fabrics. 

Alginic acid is obtained from seaweed directly, and 
at one time was obtained as a by-product in the manu- 
facture of iodine from seaweed by the wet process. Con- 
siderable quantities of seaweed are collected on the 
rugged shores of Scotland and Brittany, and when boiled 
with a solution of sodium carbonate these weeds yield 
an aqueous extract containing sodium alginate. The ex- 
tract is very viscous and it is filtered only with consid- 
erable difficulty. However, after filtration it is treated 
with hydrochloric acid, and gelatinous alginic acid is 
precipitated and can be filtered off and dried. 

Alginic acid is a nitrogenous compound and some- 
Ts 15 


insoluble in water, but readily dissolves in alkalis and 


what complex, having the formula C,,H,.,O..N,. 


forms insoluble salts with aluminium and copper. These 
metallic salts, however, are soluble in ammonia, and by 
means of these solutions it is obvious that cotton or other 
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fabrics may be mordanted—it merely being necessary to 
pad the fabric with the solution and then dry it, whereby 
the ammonia is driven off and the insoluble metallic salt 
remains. 

On the other hand, since alginic acid may be dried so 
as to form thin transparent films, it will obviously be 
useful in finishing. For this purpose the alginic acid 
should be dissolved in ammonia, and this solution use: 
for filling fabric. When the fabric is s:tbsequently dried, 
the «mmonia is driven off and an insoluble transparent 
film of alginic acid remains. 

Solutions of alginic acid are very viscous, and a 2 
per cent suspension of alginic acid in water is almost 
jellylite. Hence alginic acid and the alginates may ais’ 


be used as thickening agents. 


IN tHe Kier-Botuine 


Ammonium salts must also play an interestin: port 
in the kier-boiling of cotton goods. It is well known that 
gray cotton fabrics contain about 0.6 per cent of nitro 
genous bodies and that these are removed during kierine 
and bleaching. Incidentally, it may here be noted that 
wool contains about 17 per cent of combined nitrogen. 

In the kier the nitrogenous matters are decompose] 
by the caustic alkalis present. Probably free ammeni 
1s at first formed, and that this is subsequently oxidized 
to nitrates or nitrites. No one appears to have thor 
oughly investizated this part of the kier process, but the 
results would probably justify the labor involved in 
doing so. 

In the bleaching of cotton fabrics for white it is very 
essential that they should, when finished, contain no _ni- 
For fabrics which have to be subse- 
But 
it must be remembered that many types of bacteria re 


trogenous matters. 
quently dyed this requirement is not so necessary. 
quire nitrogenous food and cannot exist without it. 
Hence a perfectly pure white fabric will be less likely to 
develop stains such as are due to bacterial growths than 
one which is imperfectly bleached and contains nitro- 
genous matter. The following method, suitable for de- 
termininy the nitrogen in cotton or other fabrics, will 


therefore be found useful. 


ESTIMATION OF NITROGEN 


In the first place, if the nitrogen present in a fabric 
were entirely in the form of an ammonium salt, a suit- 
able method of estimation would consist of boiling the 
fabric with caustic soda and collecting the ammonia 
This ammonia could then be titrated with an 
acid and its amount so determined. For when an am- 
menium salt is heated with an alkali the ammonia is 
completely displaced. For instance, in the case of am- 
monium sulphate, treatment with caustic soda will pro 
duce a reaction as indicated by the following equation: 


(NH,), SO, + 2NaOH —> 2NH, + Na,SO, + 2H.O 


evolved. 


Other complex nitrogenous compounds are not so easily 
(Continued on page 920) 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
HE third annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists was held at 
Fri- 
The first ses- 
sion Friday evening was in the nature of an informal 


the Providence-Piltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I., 
day and Saturday, December 7th and Sth. 


gathering without a set program, during which members 
renewed acquaintances and discussed subjects of mutual 
interest. 

At the morning session Saturday, the following papers 
were read and discussed: 
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the American 
Chemists and Colorists 


The Possibility of Setting Standards of Allowable 
Variations in Shade in Commercial T 
tiles, Miles R. Moffatt. 

Some Problems Encountered in Inspecting Dyed Yarns 
in the Dyehouse, Walter I’. Haskell. 

Wyeing of Olive Drab, by Allen A. Claflin. 

Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing of Cellulose Acetate 
Silk, Roval Little. 


Delivery of Tex- 


Phere was also a somewhat lengthy discussion of the 
work being carried on by the research committee of the 
Association, with particular reference to the future re- 
search policy of the Association. 

At the afternoon session reports of officers were re- 
ceived and Amendments to the Constitution were adopted. 
Tellers then reported upon the ballot for the election of 
ofiicers for the coming year, which had been carried on 
by mail. The result of the ballot showed that all retiring 
officers had been re-elected. 

The technical program for the afternoon included the 
reading and discussion of the following papers: 

The Use of Monei Metal in the Bleachery and Dye- 
house, by R. J. McKay. 

Vat Dyes: Their Properties and Various Phases of 
Their Application, by G. K. Hannah, Jr. 
\nalysis of Sizing Materials, by J. J. Sokolinski. 

Dveing of Sulphur Colors on Silk, by Dr. R. E. Rose. 

actors Which Affect the Stability of Hydrosulphite 
Discharge Pastes, with Suggestions for Improvement, by 
Dr. Charles S. Hollander. 

Several other papers were scheduled for presentation, 
but lack of time made it impossible. 

Saturday evening was devoted to the annual banquet 
in the ballroom of the hotel at which 230 members and 
guests were in attendance. Percival J. Wood presided 
Louis A. Olney, 
President of the Association; Hon. Joseph H. Gainer, 


as toastmaster. The speakers were 
Mayor of Providence, and Robert H. Newcomb, Execu- 
tive’s Assistant, Boston & Maine Railroad. 

Detailed, verbatim reports of all sessions of the annual 
meeting will be published in the Proceedings, beginning 


with the issue of December 31st. 


EIGHTEENTH COUNCIL MEETING 


The Eighteenth Council Meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists was held 
on Friday, November 2, 1923, at the City Club, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The following members were in attendance: L. A. 


Olney, William H. Cady, W. C. Durfee, William 1D. 











Livermore, George A. Moran, W. K. Robbins, R. F. 
Culver, H. Christison and W. E. Hadley. 
‘The following applicants were admitted to mem- 
bership: 
dlctive Membership 
Branscomb-Doyle, J. F., 311 East 201st Street, New 
York City. Superintendent dyeing and finishing, 
\Vhitestone Dye Works. 
Brigg, Louis, c/o R. Busse, 275 Cortlandt Street, Belle- 
ville, N. J. Dyer, Belleville Dye Works. 
Chase, W. \V., Box 57, North Dighton, Mass. 
ist, Mount Hope Finishing Company. 
Corkum, H. D., 49 Sagamore Street, Manchester, N. H. 
Chemical department, Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company. 


Chem- 


Gibson, Trevor H., 841 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Colorist, Geigy Company, New York City. 

Jones, Roy L., 805 Webster Place, Plainfield, N. J. 
Demonstrating salesman, Calco Company. 

Lind, Ed. D., 1953 Sixty-second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Textile chemist, Ciba Company. 

Moss, Dyer $., Newport Chemical \orks, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J. Demonstrator. 

Nadler, August, 292 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dyer, R. H. Comey & Co. 

Oates, John F., Fort Mill, S. C. 
ufacturing Company. 


Dyer, Fort Mill Man- 


Smith, Thomas, Jr., 278 Laurel Street, Manchester, 
N.H. Dyer, Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. 
Vieria, N. R., 
chemist 


Works. 


Textile 
Chemical 


Box 908, Greensboro, N. C. 


and demonstrator, Newport 


Junior Membership 
Brainerd, Carroll, 318 Gregory Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Dyer, Waldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, N. J. 
Bostick, George I., Jr., 31 East Twenty-first Street, 
Whitestone, N. Y. Dyer, Whitestone Dye Works. 
aust, Harold P., 1642 Sixty-eighth Street, Brooklyn, 
Mee 
Iletcher, A. R., 34 Waterman Street, Providence, R. I. 
Dyer, Geneva Mills. 
Millson, H. E., 8128 Hennig Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dyer, Continental Dye Works. 
Pattman, John H., Westwood, N. J. 


Colorist, Ciba Company. 


Colorist, Geigy 
Company, New York City. 
Peterson, H. F.. 


N. H. 


138 Sagamore Street, Manchester, 
Dver, Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. 


The report of the committee in charge of securing ¢ 
suitable emblem for the members of the Association 
gave a favoryble report and they were instructed to 
proceed with the placing of the order. The necessary 
tools for the making of the emblems will be paid for 


by the Association, and will be the property of same. 
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The emblems are to be secured and on sale at the 
coming Annual Meeting. 

The Secretary was authorized to purchase 500 pin 
identification badges, which will be distributed at the 
Annual Meeting. 

WALTER E. Hap.ey, Secretary. 


NINETEENTH COUNCIL MEETING 


The Nineteenth Council Meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists was 
held Saturday, November 17, 1923, at the Engineers’ 
Club, Boston, Mass. 

The following members were in attendance: L. A. 
Olney, William H. Cady, W. C. Durfee, William D. 
Livermore, George A. Moran, W. J. Murray, b. B. 
Fernald, W. Kk. Robbins, R. F. Culver, H. Christison, 
\V. M. Scott, A. E. Hirst, E. H. Killheffer and \W. E. 
Hadley. 

The Council voted to send out new ballots, changing 
the color of the paper upon which same were printed, 
as the former ballots were in error, inasmuch as they 
did not designate that only two of the Vice-Presidents 
should be voted upon. The first set of ballots were de- 
clared null and void. 

The matter of the Annual Meeting was discussed 
in detail, and the subjects chosen upon which papers 
would be delivered, and as far as possible the names 
of the speakers were chosen. The Secretary was au- 
thorized to prepare the program of the Annual Meeting 
to be held in Providence, R. I., on December 8, 1923. 

The committee who had charge of securing a suit- 
able emblem for the Association members reported 
progress, and stated that these emblems would be on 
sale at the Annual Meeting. 

The following applicants were admitted to mem- 
bership: 

d[ctive Membership 

Appel, William D., 1813 Varnum Street, N. \W., \Wash- 
ington, D. C. Chemist, U..S. Bureau of Standards. 

Burnham, Frank E., 93 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 

. 5. Color & Chemical Company. 

Booth, James T., 89 Barclay Street, New York City. 
Demonstrating salesman, Geigy Company. 

IIsmann, A. E., 89 Barclay Street, New York City. 
Colorist, Geigy Company. 

Fuller, Allen R., General Laboratory, Three Rivers, 
Mass. Dyer. 

Harvey, John E., 72 Fairview Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Overseer of dyeing, P. D. B. & C. Company. 

Jaeger, Albert, 25 Sessions Street, Providence, R. }. 
Dyer, Kenworthy Company. 

Ginsty, William J., 344 Olmstead Place, Glendale, L. 1. 
Dyer, Sea Island Thread Company. 


Chemist, U 
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Keeler, William R., 968 Laurel Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Conn. ‘Textile colorist and chemist, American 
Fabrics Company. 

\Vorton, James, 333 Durfee Street, Fall River, Mass. 
Instructor, Bradford Durfee Textile School. 


Junior Membership 
Bernat, E., 4 Bishop Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Dyer, Studio of Emile Bernat. 
Hunt, H. W., 
Chemist. 
Demers, O. H., 25 Schuyler Street, Manchester, N. H. 
Assistant chemist, 
Company. 
Stott, J. G., Jr., Ciba Company, Cedar and Washing- 
ton Streets, New York City. Assistant dyer. 
128 Franklin Street, Bloomfield, 
Dyer, Clark Thread Company, Newark, N. J. 
Watter E. Haptry, Secretary. 


Crompton Company, Crompton, R. I. 


Amoskeag Manufacturing 


Sweigart, William F., 


N. J. 


APPLICANTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The following is a list of names of those who are 
making application for membership in the Associa- 
tion: 
Active Membership 
Bayer, Richard, salesman and demonstrator, National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Providence, R. 1. 
Sponsors: TH] J. Daignault and R. F. Culver. 
Bishop, Roy T., vice-president and manager, Oregon 
\\ orsted Portland, 
M. C. Dearing and J. J. Sokolinski. 


Company, Ore. Sponsors: 


Bohl, Edward, Jr., silk dyer, National Silk Dyeing 


Company, Paterson, N. J. 
Lotte and E. A. \Wideman. 
Burnett, 


sponsors: ££. BF. L. 


and salesman, 
Du Pont Company, Providence, R. I. Sponsors: 


Raymond L., demonstrator 
P. J. Arienti and H. S. Schwarz. 


Clay, Tom, superintendent dyeing and 
Crompton Company, Crompton, R. I. 
H. A. Matteson and R. F. Culver. 

Demers, William ]., boss dyer, Worcester Woolen Mill 


Company, Worcester, Mass. 


bleaching, 
Sponsors: 


Sponsors: George 
O. Linberg and George Foye. 

Elmore, F. H. \. Metz & Co., 
dence, R. I. Sponsors: F. Mason and R. F. Culver. 

Gardner, J. E., works chemist, Clark Thread Company. 
Sponsors: W. E. Hadley and H. Grandage. 

Hanke, E. E., chemist, Lincoln Bleachery & 
\Works, Lonsdale, R. I. 
and R. F. Culver. 


Manager, H. Provi- 


Dye 
Sponsors: C. 


Neeler, Edwin A., colorist, Newport Chemical Works, 
Passaic, N. a 
ae 


=ponsors: J. S. Unterweiser and 


. Schaumann. 


R. Ewing 


Lilley, S. Clarkk, dyer and chemist, Gerald Cooper, 
Providence, R. I. C. H. Stott and R. F. 


Culver. 


Sponsors: 

Magnes, John J., overseer of dyeing, Myers, Lipman 
Wool Stock Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sponsors: 
5. I. 

Mitchell, R. M., mill superintendent, S. Slater & Sons, 
\Vebster, Mass. 
Midwood. 


Sokolinski and D. P. Knowland. 


Sponsors: D. Ferguson and A. J. 
Newell, Richard F., colorist, Ciba Company, New York 
City. Sponsors: W. E. Mitchell and D. P. 
Knowland. 
Northup, G. A., 
pany, Haverstraw, N. Y. 


Jr., chemist, Rockland Finishing Com- 

Sponsors: J. J. Soko- 
linski and D. P. Knowland. 

Powell, John, superintendent print shop, Weiss, Will- 
heim Company, Inc., Paterson, N. J. Sponsors: 
J. J. Sokolinski and D. P. Knowland. 

Zillessen, Walter H., colorist, 
Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


hetfer and Giles Low. 


Chemical 


E. H. Kill- 


Newport 
Sponsors: 


Junior Membership 


Textile School, 
A. Olney and 


Lowell 
Prot. L. 


Grosnan, W. F., student, 


Lowell, Mass. 
W. E. Hadley. 
Buchan, N. S., student, Lowell Textile School, Lowell, 
Mass. Prof. L. A. Olney and W. E. 
lladley. 
Cote, T 


Sponsors 2 


Spe mMSOrTs: 


Sponsors: 


., student, Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 

Prof. L. A. Olney and W. E. Hadley. 

Donaldson, E. R., assistant chemist, Mount Hope Fin- 
ishing Company, North Dighton, Mass. Sponsors: 
\V. S. Silliams and Carrol W. Peck. 

Herrman, A. E., Jr., student, Lowell Textile School, 

Lowell, Mass. Prof. L. A. Olney and 

W. E. Hadley. 


Samuel, 


Spe msors: 


Lowell Textile School, 


Prof. L. A. Olney and 


Meeker, student, 
Lowell, Mass. 


W. E. Hadley. 


Sponsors: 


Wacrer E. Hapiry, Secretary. 
The following have resigned as active members: 


John L. Dabbs and Frederic Dannerth. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS 


The following changes in addresses of members 


should be noted: 
Wing & inc., 7% 


Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Allen, Woodward, care of Evans, 
Baxter, George S., 116 Railroad Avenue, Mamaroneck, 


SY. 























Betz, L. Drew, c/o E. P. Drew & Co., Inc., 136 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Bromley, Frank, c/o Elms & Sellow, Inc., 230 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Bloxham, H. C., 
Del. 

Chen, \W. P., 183 White Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Christison, Leslie, 31 Eumore Street, Andover, Mass. 


601 Washington Street, \Vilmington, 


Coyle, Frank T., 12 Myrtle Street, Providence, R. I. 

Duffy, Edward J., care of Lebanon Chem. Co. Ind., 
Mill and Cross Streets, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fernald, B. B., 1385 Armington Street, Edgewood Sta- 
tion, Providence, R. I. 

Fernandez, R. O., 264 \West Emerson Street, Melrose, 
Mass. 

Fisher, Andrew, 6 Copeland Place, Roxbury, Mass. 

Frazee, M. D., B. & M. R. R., Billerica Shops, Billerica, 
Mass. 

Grady, John H., 741 East Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Graham, John, c/o Zinnser Company, 123 \Waterman 
Street. Providence, R. I. 


Graham, John E., Chemical Company of America, 8 

Union Street, Providence, R. I. 
(Removed—whereabouts unknown.) 

Harley, Alexander, Barker Estate, Main Road, Tiver- 
ton, R. I. 

Hinckley, E. H., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 

Hobby, Amos K., 516 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Hollander, Charles S., Rohm & Haas Company, P. O. 
Box 219, Bristol, Pa. 

Jaeger, Jr., R. W., Y. M. C. A., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Jeffries, William H., care of Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., 
128 Duane Street, New York City. 

Joerger, Robert W., 837 Oak Grove Avenue, Fall 


River, Mass. 

Johnson, Arthur O., care of Geigy Company, Inc., 46 
North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jones, Roy L., Box 36, Haworth, N. J. 

Kidd, Thomas FE., 19 Broad Street, Danielson, Conn. 
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Lawton, H. F., 199 North Main Street, Fall River, 
Mass. 

Lehmann, I. X., Chemical Company of America, 46 
Murray Street, New York City. 

Little, Leonard S., 108 Connecticut Avenue, Spartan- 
baseS:.C. 

Lundquist, Albin R., care of H. Anderson, 177 
catur Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MacIntyre, J. F., 300 West Fifth Street, Charlotte, 


De- 


N.C. 

Millson, Henry E., 8128 Hennig Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Millspaugh, Kdwin S., 192 Roseville Avenue, Newark, 
N. J. 


Monroe, Claxton, Assabet Mills, Maynard, Mass. 

Morrison, Alex., American Woolen Company (Admin- 
istration Building), Shawsheen Village, Andover, 
Mass. 

Murray, James, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Musgrave, A. I°., Alpine Road, Cresskill, N. Y. 

Nicoll, John, Imperial Cotton Mills Company. Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

‘ute, Alden D., 345 Pearce Street, Fall River, Mass. 

Photis, Christos J., 414 Market Street, Lowell, Mass. 

I urcell, James, Liondale Print \VWorks, Rockaway. N. J. 

Reed, Francis P.. 24 West Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Runnels, Harold N., 32. Franklin Street, Concord, N. H. 

Sampson, Arthur H., care of Calco Chemical Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Sawyer, Joseph, 67 Abbott Street, Lawrence, Mass. 

Schaller, W. A., 198 Chapel Street, Saylesville, R. I. 

Schoedler, Dr. U., 110 East Forty-second Street (New 
Bowery Savings Bank Building), New York City. 

Stone, Charles, 25 Mattapan Street, Mattapan, Mass. 

\Vatson, John A., 
Mass. 

Whitney, Fred A., 53 Florence Avenue, Lowell, Mass. 

Wingate, M. Henry, 68 Hazard Avenue, East Side 
Station, Providence, R. I. 

Young, F. L., 415 West 115th Street, New York City. 


Defiance Bleachery, Barrowsville, 
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COMPETITION VS. CO-OPERATION 

HE fact that the Interessen Gemeinschaft, on behalf 

of its piants located in the occupied area, is reported 
to have consummated an arrangement with the Rhineland 
High Commission, by virtue of which deliveries of repa- 
rations dyes will be resumed and further export trade in 
these products sanctiened, sudject to export tax, is likely 
to have an extremely important reaction upon the Ameri- 
can dyestuff manufacturing industry. 

The unofficial reports of this agreement which have 
reached America are to the effect that the six plants in 
the occupied area, namely, Badische, Hoechst, Greisheim- 
Elektron, Baver. Kalle and Weiler-ter-Meer, will resume 
reparations deliveries in kind under the Versailles treaty, 
including delivery of arrears for 1923. The Rhineland 
Hich Commission further, it is understood, will license 
exportation of the products of these plants subject to an 
export tax varyiny from 1 to 3 per cent, based on the 
German domestic price in gold. 

Obviously, the putting inte oper. tion of a plan of this 
kind indicates a more or less immedinte resumption of 
competition by German firms for business in the world 
markets. Owing to the tariff protection existing in this 
country, it is doubtful if demestic markets will be greatly 
upset thereby. On the other hand, it is extremely prob- 
able that our export business, which has shown signs of 
healthy revival during recent months, will be seriously 
affected. 

A most interesting phase of the agreement, as reported, 
and one fron which American dvestuff manufacturers 
can learn a much-needed lesson, is the fact that it is 
contemplated that the various German plants shall spe- 
cialize on the exportation of products for the manufac- 
ture of which each is best equipped, thereby reducinz 
internal cempetition to a minimum and raising efficiency 
in production to the highest point. 

While it is perfectly true that the provisions of the 
Sherman law are designed to restrain domestic corpora- 
tions from putting into effect anythin in the nature of 


a combination in restraint of trade, it is nevertheless a 
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fact that in the case of export business certain leeway 


has been sanctioned by the Government. It is also well 


known that Secretary Hoover, soon after assuming the 


duties of his present office, invited representatives of 
many leading industries to confer with him, with a view 
to eliminating wasteful competition and raising efficiency 
in production in the various industries affected. 

Such an invitation was extended, at least indirectly, 
to American dvestuff manufacturers but, to the best of 
our knowledge and belief, it was allowed to remain un 
accepted. 

In the development of a domestic dye industry, Ameri 
ca has had to contend with many difficulties—lack of 
technical knowledge, inexperience, governmental misun 
derstanding. One of our greatest difficulties, however, 
and one which there has apparently been the least effort 
to overcome, has been the lack of sympathetic co-opera- 
tion among the dyestuff manufacturers themselves. 

Now that the way is open for a resumption of German 
export shipments, it is quite obvious that some action 
will have to be taken by American manufacturers if we 
are to continue as ective competitors for business in the 
markets of the world Import duties may protect us, so 
far as our domestic markets are concerned, from com 
petition from abroad, but they offer no assistance in our 
own attempts to compete in other markets. 

Yet it is probably a fact that we could compete any- 
where in the world on bulk products-—certainly in South 
Amevica and the Orient, because of advantageous geo 
eraphical location-—if we should put into operation an 
apportionment of the business on these products which 
would allow the manufacturers best qualified to handle 
all, or, at eny rate, the greater part of the business on 
their respective products. Secretary Hoover pointed the 
way and various individuals engaged in the dvestuff man- 
ufacturing industry have at various times advocated such 
procedure, but as vet nothing very definite has been ac 
complished. 

The actuating motive of each individual dyestuff man- 
ufacturer in America would seem to be, to a casual ob- 
server, a determination to secure for himself the entire 
business of the country in every color which he minz- 
factures. Such procedure, where three or more menu 
facturers are more or less equally well equipped on a 
particular product, can result in nothing but ruinous 
competition, with no satisfactory results accruing to any 
them. 


one of A. common sense understandin® lookine 


toward the distribution of such business, however, would 
have diametrically oppcsite results. to the direct benedt 
of all manufacturers concerned. Incidentally, the con- 
sumer would also benefit, 2s it would make possible, in 
the cases of the specific colors affected, a reduction of 
prices based on large volume production. 

For example, if A, B and C are each manufacturing 


a, * ana Zz 


in a struggle to obtain all possible business on these 


three products and are severally engaged 
products, with the result that each is getting approxi- 


mte'y one third ef the potential business, it is obvious 
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But 
if through some understanding A were to discontinue 
the manufacture of Y and Z and make only X, B to make 
only Y, and C to make only Z. it is perfectly obvious 


that none of them can operate at greatest efficiency. 


that the resultant increase in business on these special 
products would so decrease overhead and operating costs 
that it would be possible for each one of the individuals 
to market his particular product at a profit, and, inci- 
dentally, to produce a better standardized article at a 
price certainly no higher, and possibly lower, than that 
which he must obtain under present conditions in order 
to cover actual costs. 

In the line of intermediates, particularly, could such a 
plan be put into profitable operation. Where one man- 
ufacturer produces in quantity a certain intermediate es- 
sential to the manufacture of one of his bulk products 
and several others require it in comparatively small quan- 
tities for the manufacture of other colors, it would be 
far more efficient and to the obvious advantage of every- 
one if those manufacturers requiring smaller quantities 
were to purchase from the manufacturer who produced 
in large volume rather than to attempt the individual 
manufacture of the intermediate for their own require- 
ments. 

A co-operative understanding of this character would 
benefit uot only the large manufacturers who are inter- 
ested in tonnage colors, but would be of benefit to the 
small manufacturer producing a limited line of special- 
ties 


as well. Through the operation of this plan the 


manufacturer could intermediates at 


relatively low cost from one or other of the larger pro- 


small secure his 
ducers, and could then manufacture to better advantage 
the limited range of colors upon which he specializes 
without interfering with the tonnage business which 
would accrue to the larger manufacturers. 

Competition may be the life of trade in ordinary types 
of business, but in a manufacturing industry so technical 
and so diversified as the production of dyestuffs, co- 
operation of the closest sort is necessary if efficient pro- 
duction and low costs are to result. 

Another most important reason for endeavoring to 
specialize on certain products is the dearth of technical 
talent in America available for research work. It is 
very weil known that one of the most serious difficulties 
with which our dyestuff manufacturers have had to con- 
tend in the development of new products has been in- 
“bility to secure the services of experienced dvestuff 
chemists. The practice of several concerns each com- 
peting for the market on the same colors has meant 
duplication of research in many laboratories at a time 
when other new preducts were badly needed by the con- 
suming industries. Tf the technierl talent occupied with 
competitive processes could be releesed for research along 
the lines of other much-needed colors, the industry, as 
1 whole, would benefit tremendously. 


It may, perhaps, be said that voluntarily to turn over 
the market in any single product to one individual manu- 
facturer would place too great a temptation upon that 
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manufacturer to exact unreasonable profits from the con- 
sumer because of the monopoly existing in his line. Pos- 
sibly this is true, and, in order to secure reasonable com- 
petition, it might be wise to have a carefully restricted 
number of manufacturers compete for the business in 
all tonnage lines, but beyond this point competition is 
certainly ruinous and of no advantage to anyone. At 
the present time we have in America numberless exam- 
ples of cases where five, six or more manufacturers ure 
competing for a volume of business which almost any 
one of them could handle adequately, with the obvious 
result that there is no nourishment in it for any of them. 

The Germans realize to the full the advantages of 
close co-operation, and are seizing every opportunity to 
make this advantage effective against outside competi- 


tion. Our dyestuff 


organized, 
through the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ 


manufacturers have 
Association, for unified action on matters vital to the 
industry. It would seem as though this body were a 
logical cradle in which to nurse some sort of co-operation 
along manufacturing lines. That so little has been ac- 
complished up to date is perhaps because of the ridicu- 
lous spirit of mistrust, jealousy and what not, which 
seems to exist in the minds of many of the leading fac- 
tors in the industry. So long as this spirit prevails it is 
our opinion that an attempt to compete with the I. G. for 
business in the markets of the world is that much effort 
wasted. The place to begin the campaign for the con- 
quest of foreign markets is ‘n our own dooryard. 


STANDARD FASTNESS TESTS 
PEAKING at the annua! banquet of the American 
Association of and Colorists, 


President Olney expressed the opinion that the time has 


Textile Chemists 
arrived for the Association to employ paid chemists to 
conduct the werk outlined by the Research Committee. 

[t is undoubtedly true that only in this way will the 
Association be able to accomplish anything very definite 
along lines which the Research Committee may estib- 
lish. The question of standard tests for fastness of 
dyed fabrics to various color-destroying agencies, with 
which the Research Committee has been engaged during 
the past vear, is probably the first problem with which 
such paid chemists would be concerned. 

There is little doubt in the mind of anyone connected 
with the textile coloring profession that the universal 
adoption of recognized tests for fastness would work to 
the advantage of all of us. After such tests had been 
adopted by the Association, however, it is our opinion 
that the gravest difficulty would be encountered in hav- 
ing them become universally recognized. It seems prob- 
able that only through some Governmental body, such 
as the Bureau of Standards, could such an adoption be 
expedited. 

The U. S. Pharmacopoeia was opposed by many in 
the drug trade before its adoption, but to-day is gen- 
erally recognized and, so far es we know, has proven 
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to be ot advantage to all elements. In the case of dye- 
stuffs, however, the Government laboratories are abso- 
lutely There is 
no organization in the country which even approximates 


not equipped to devise fastness tests. 


the ability of the American Association of ‘Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists along this line. .In undertaking this 
work, however, it is our opinion that representatives of 
the the leading textile manufacturers 
and the dyestuff manufacturing concerns, should be in- 


Government, of 


vited to participate, at least in an advisory capacity, to 
the end that the results, when accomplished, should bear 
the stamp of approval of as large a percentage of inter- 
ested parties as is possible. 

If, and when, such standards were finally adopted it 
would be possible for the purchaser of dyestuffs to buy 
on a basis of definite classification for certain purposes, 
and there would be no argument as to whether fastness 
properties had been misrepresented—the question would 
be susceptible of absolute demonstration. Further than 
this, even consumers could be educated to understand 
that goods purchased had varying degrees of fastness 
and that they were paying for Class 1, Class 2 or Class 
3, as the case might be, and hence know in advance what 
they might expect of the durability of the colors in the 
fabrics which they buy. 

Many manufacturers of wash goods are already guar- 
“fast.” How much more 
definite would such a guarantee be, however, if it read 
“Guaranteed to be of Class A Fastness to Washing and 
Class A Fastness to Light in accordance with the tests 
designated by the U. S. Bureau of Standards.” 


anteeing their fabrics to be 


It is a tremendous subject and one of vital interest 
to the entire textile coloring industry, but if handled in 
the right way 1 can be settled te the satisfaction of all 
end to the obvious advantage of everyone. 


T. CS COLUMN 


[Editor's 
new feature of The Reporter which will appear at more or less 
regular intervals in the future. “T. C.’s Column” will consist 
of comments of a semi-editorial nature on matters of general 
interest to our readers. 


Note—Under the above heading we introduce a 


They emanate from the pen of a gen- 
tleman of thorough technical training and wide practical ex- 
perience in the field of textile chemical operations who, for 
1. Gs first 
contribution deals with the demonstrator, about whom we have 


reasons of his own, prefers to remain anonymous. 


recently had so much discussion.] 


THE DEMONSTRATOR—HELP OR 
HINDRANCE? 


UR editor, having raised the question of dye dem- 
onstrators, has offered an opportunity to dissertate 
upon this broad subject, and we shall promptly make it 
broader by including all demonstrators. The subject cer- 


tainly cannot be dismissed by any statement that these 
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gentlemen are good or bad, for they are of varied talents 


and uses. Personal experience has shown them to be 
quite useless in some fields, a great help in others and 
essential in some special cases. Speaking of mills with 
good technical talent, there is little if any need of dem- 


And a 


fairer judgment of values can be reached if the work is 


onstrators for working up ordinary new shades. 


done independently. 

In an emergency in some specialized form of dyeing, 
the demonstrator is not of much use because he has to 
study the subject rather thoroughly before he can do 
anything. Local talent can do better (if existing and 
given a fair opportunity ). 

If some method of dyeing is to be taken up, new to the 
mill, although perhaps a common practice in the trade, 
Again 
dyers may gradually work away from standard methods 


then outside aid will save much time and trouble. 


of doing things and a check-up by an outsider will carry 
weight in getting back. 

With proprietary finishing materials, etc., the demon 
strator is more often essential than with dyes, but in in- 
troducing indanthrene printing and vat dyeing on cotton 
piece goods, progress would have been much slower with 
out the competent technical men in these fields. In fin- 
ishing it is not easy to cite a general case, but the point 
is well illustrated by a personal experience where an oil 
which embodied a principle new at the time did not work 
quite as it should. The demonstrator knew how it was 
made and how to fix it. Without him certain desired 
results and economies wouid not have been effected. 

Is the demonstrator a gossip or a pirate? In a sense 
each is more or less on his honor, but where a man covers 
a great amount and variety of work he cannot always 
recall that certain things are confidential, however good 
his intentions may be. On the other hand, the old idea 
that you can find out anything abeut anybody’s business 
by buying a few pounds of dye was exaggerated, but 
still it had quite an element of truth. Certain things 
cannot be kept quiet and their spread is unavoidable 
while the fact that some mill with a reputation is using 
a dye is one of its best talking points, and is not likely 
to be overlooked. 

Any mill that has real secret processes that are worth 
anything ought to have sense enough to have chemists 
or dyers of their own, good enough to handle their work. 
lf they are too small they will naturally have to take 
their chances. It they don’t know enough to develop 
their own talent they do not deserve much sympathy. 
Everybody ought to know. that the only way to protect 
the 


people out. 


few things that are really confidential is to keep 
secret 
process and a service man deliberately tries to pry into 


If reasonable efforts are made to protect a 
it, he is not fit for his work and the obvious thing should 
be done. 

The way of the demonstrator is not always made easy 
by the mills. How often have novel dye applications 


been established only to have the mill switch to a com- 
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petitor as soon as the proper dye types became known? 
\What more natural than that the same thing be offered 
to some other mill? 

\Vhether the demonstrator pays his way in terms of 
sles is a matter for the dve manufacturer to figure out 
for himseif. If not, he will ultimately become extinct. 

There is something to be said, too, for the technical 
saiesnan. Probably purchasing agents don’t care, but 
to one who is familiar with dyes there is nothing less in- 
spiring than to talk to a salesman who has a clever line 
of talk but who has to run to a technical man as soon 
as you ask him a few questions. The salesman should 
be able to tell his customer all about the line of dyes, 
and if need be help him out in using them. Such a man 
could serve as both salesman and demonstrator if the 
latter is not needed full time. His services would, per- 
haps, be seldom required by the larger and_ better 
equipped plants that have chemical staffs, but on the 
other hand would be of real service to many small mills. 

The maintenance of service men is a tax on all dye 
consumers, for although it may be passed on down the 
line, the textile plants have to pay the dye manufacturer’s 
sales expenses. He who has frequent recourse to dem- 
onstrators more than gets his money’s worth, while the 
mill that depends entirely on itself helps pay for some- 
thing that it does not get. However, we suspect that 
there is an equalizing tendency in the adjustment of dve 
prices. At least, there should be. 

There’s another aspect of the case of interest to the 
textile chemist. At the risk of getting out of order, we 
are going to say that many good-sized mills are like 
typical Americans in trying to dodge direct taxes, while 
paying far more in indirect taxes without a murmur. 
A point is reached in the size of mill, where not hiring 
a competent chemist is folly, for this direct expense may 
be spent several times in supplies priced to cover demon- 
strator’s services. This is an indirect expense and not 
noticed, but in the end the consumer pays the “freight.” 
Competition is easier if there is not too much of it. 

There are points for the negative, which may be at 
times quite important. Friendly demonstrators have kept 
“ good many poor dyers in their jobs, presumably on the 
friend-at-court theory, or because ‘“‘a bird in the hand 
is Worth two in the bush.” We hope and believe that 
this practice is on the wane. 

In case of competition the presence of a demonstrator 
at the tests will tend to favor his goods. Opinions on 
the subtle differences of dye, feel or finish are easily in- 
fluenced. Whether this does or does not favor the in- 
terests of the mill in particular cases, it will be found 
after enough trials for the law of averages to get in its 
work, that the mills own competent men are better where 
decisions are required on quality or value. 

Finally, we should not overlook the fact that experi- 
enced demonstrators are among the best of trouble men, 
for although they may not personally have performed 


every possible operation or run into every form of diffi- 
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culty, their wide experience has given them good judg- 
ment in where to look fo1 trouble and an alertness to catch 


hidden faults. Many mills will testify to such valuable 
service where immediate sales were not an issue. 

Now having hastily sketched the case, we finally con- 
clude that with all their good and bad points, demonstra- 
tors as a group are of great value because, whether in- 
tentionally or not, they tend to spread the best practice 
in all their lines, and to that extent, they elevate the 
whole indusry. Rs: % 


Annual Meeting of Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers’ 
Association 

HE annual meeting of the Synthetic Organic Chem- 

ical Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 

was held at the Hotel Commodore, New York, on Friday, 
December 14th. 

The morning session was opened by the President, Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, with a few words of welcome to the 
assembled members and several guests who were in at- 
tendance. He then introduced the first speaker, Col. J. 
I. McMullen, Judge Advocate in charge of the patents 
division of the War Department who spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Patents in Relation to the Chemicai Industry.” 

Colonel McMullen discussed the important part which 
alien-owned patents had played in the late war and called 
attention to the fact that prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities pracically all chemical patents of importance were 
German owned. He stressed the fact that patent legis- 
lation runs side by side with tariff legislation as a means 
of protecting the organic chemical industry; that if es- 
sential patents are allowed to become registered in the 
names of aliens no amount of tariff legislation can assure 
the permanent development of the industry. He rec- 
ommended a revision of the patent laws in such a way 
that it would be possible for the Government to license 
or, in fact, require the American operation of foreign- 
owned patents if such action seemed necessary to the 
preservation of industries essential to American indus- 
trial independence. 

Dr. Wilder D. Bancroft, Professor of Chemistry at 
Cornell University, was the second speaker. 
was, “The Fastness of Dyes to Light.” 


His topic 
Professor Ban- 
croft talked most interestingly en the subject of the 
chemicai influences which affect dye fastness and ad- 
vanced some novel theories to account for the results 
encountered in certain light-fastness tests. His remarks 
will be published in full in The Reporrer in the near 
future. 

Following Dr. Bancroft, Dr. Herty introduced C. C. 
Concannon, of the Chemistry Division, Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Concannon described the work of his 
department in detail, mentioning in particular the month- 
ly lists of imported dyes which is prepared by them. 
Like many governmental bureaus, the personnel of this 
department is limited, but a tremendous amount of con- 
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structive work is nevertheless. 


Mr. Con- 
cannon said that a report on the German Chemical In- 


carried on, 


dustry prepared after careful study of the situation in 
Xurope was soon to be published, and that it would be 
followed by sim‘lar reports covering chemical activities 
in other foreign countries. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Concannon’s remarks an ad- 
journment was taken for luncheon. There were present 
as the Association’s guests, Daniel I. Waters, President 
of the Master Dyer’s Association of Philadelphia and 
Francis P. of the Chemical Foun- 
Dr. Herty introduced Mr. Waters as one 
who had championed the American dye industry in its 


Garvan, [President 


dation, Inc. 


infancy and suggested electing him an honorary mem- 
ber—an Mr 


This was accordingly done amid 


honor which had been conferred on 
Garvan a year ago. 
applause 

Mr. \Vaters thanked the Association and urged them 
to continue the good work they had so well begun. He 
said that in his own mill he found American dyes the 
equals of any and declared that if we continue to prog- 
ress as we have done in recent years we need fear com- 
petition from no nation on earth. 

Dr. Herty then introduced Mr. Garvan, who spoke 
most elcquently of the work done by American chemists 
toward making our country independent of foreign na- 
tions in such important matters as explosives, synthetic 
medicines and dyes. He stated that he was informed 
upon reliable authority that it was recently the plan of 
the German Cartel to effect the domination of the Amer- 
ican dye industry by virtue of each German unit making 
an investment in the plant of an American manufactur- 
ing concern and an alliance for the manufacture here of 
(serman products—the ultimate aim being, when such 
alliance had been completed, the scrapping of the Ameri- 
can industry. He was glad to report that efforts in this 


direction had been firmly rebuffed by American manu- 
facturers and said he believed that this “partnership of 
aliens in the arsenals of America” had been effectively 


quashed. He voiced the expectation that the next move 
of the 1. G. would be to build or purchase plants of 
their own for dyestuff manufacture in America, but was 
conhdent that “we are ready for the challenge.” 

After luncheon the Association reconvened for its an- 
nual business meeting. In his opening remarks Dr. Herty 
reviewed the activities of the Association during the past 
vear. He said that the period had been one of marked 
development from every angle. Finances were in excel- 
lent condition, the Association having no unpaid obliga- 
tions and a very comfortable balance in the treasury. 
Through the efforts of the Association, working in co- 
operation with the Treasury Department, 302 dyes had 
been added to the original list of competition colors. 
Twenty appeals had been taken from adverse customs 
appraisals, of which nineteen had been won. 

Dr. Herty praised in the highest terms the work of 
Harrison F. Wilmot as Technical Adviser to the Asso- 
ciation. He said that Mr. Wilmot’s exceptional technical 


knowiedge, coupled with his unflagging energy and diplo- 
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had 


This tribute was received with applause. 


matic methods, been of inestimable value to the 


Association. 

Dr. Herty outlined the progress which had been made 
in putting the American dyestuft industry in a proper 
light before the public. Speaking of the wholesome spirit 
of co-operation which exists among members he cited 
an instance of the exhibit staged at the recent Chem- 
ical Exposition. Although this exhibit was largely 
financed by contributions of individual members, not 
one of these contributors suggested the advertising 
of their respective dyes, the slogan being. “American 
Dyes Are Fast.” 

Speaking of the tariff, Dr. Herty said that he was in- 
formed by representative leaders in the House that no 
changes in current schedules were likely to be undertaken 
by the present Congress. 

Dr. Herty urged the members to concentrate on filling 
the gaps still existing in America’s line of fast dyes. He 
said he had information in regard to the research and 
manufacturing programs of several of the leading man- 
ufacturers which was most encouraging in this direction. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Herty’s remarks, rising votes 
of thanks were tendered separately to him, to Mr. Wilmot 
and to the Association’s counsel for their services in be 
half of the Association. 

Dr. F. P. Summers reported as Treasurer for the year 
just ended. In accepting his report, the Association ten- 
dered him, also, a rising vote of thanks for his loyal and 
gratuitous services. 

The various sections of the Association then proceeded 
to elect vice-presidents and representatives on the board 
of governors for the coming year, with the following 
results: 

Dyestuffs Section—Vice-President, August Merz ; Gov- 
ernors, F. P. Summers, G. H. Whaley, C. N. Turner 
and A. J. Farmer. 

Intermediates Section—V ice-President, S. W. Wilder ; 
Governors, W. F. Harrington, W. S. Weeks and R. N. 
Wallach. 

Fine Organic and Medicinals Section—Vice-President, 
Gs. F. 
Dorland. 


Richmond; Governors, A. S. Burdick and R. E. 
Special Chemicals Section—Vice-President, P. 5. Rig- 
ney; Governor, G, H. Roll. 

Reconvening as a whole the Association re-elected for 
the coming year Dr. Charles H. Herty as president and 
Dr. F. 
journed. 


P. Summers as Treasurer and thereupon ad- 


Coal-tar Products in the Netherlands.—There has 
been a rather rapid and otherwise notable develop- 
ment of the manufacture and exportation of coal-tar 
products in the Netherlands in the past two years, 
according to Consul-General George E. Anderson at 
Rotterdam. Approximately twenty-five factories are 
listed in the country at present as manufacturing some 
product connected with coal-tar, ranging from roof 


paint and asphalt paper to the finest chemical products. 

















AMMONIA AND AMMONIUM SALTS IN 
BLEACHING AND DYEING 


(Continued from page 910) 


decomposed, however, and they must therefore be first 
decomposed so as to form ammonium salts. This de- 
composition is most readily brought about by concen- 
trated sulphuric, and the method is generally known as 
the Kjeldahl method. It consists of digesting the nitrog- 
enous matter with an excess of concentrated sulphuric 
at a temperature approaching its boiling point. All the 
nitrogen is thus converted into ammonium sulphate, and 
this can be estimated by distilling the resulting product 
with excess of caustic soda and collecting the ammonia. 

Hence in the determination of the nitrogenous matter 
in bleached or other fabric it is most convenient to treat 
it by the Kjeldahl method, since some of the nitrogen 
present is almost certain to be in a form other than that 
of an ammonium salt. The estimation should therefore 
be carried out as follows: 

About five grams or less of the fabric, cut up in small 
pieces, should be placed in a Kjeldahl flask and fifty 
grams of concentrated sulphuric acid then added. A 
further addition of ten grams of potassium sulphate 


iG; 2; 
should also be made. When the fabric is thoroughly 
saturated with the acid (sometimes a little more acid 
may require to be added) the flask should be fixed in a 
sloping condition (Fig. 2) and heated directly with a 
small Bunsen flame. At first care in the heating will be 
required, since the mixture often forms a considerable 
froth, but afterwards the acid mixture should be heated 
more strongly for four to six hours until a perfectly col- 
orless solution is obtained. The nitrogenous bodies have 
then been converted into ammonium salts. 

A small excess of caustic soda should then be added 
to the contents of the Kjeldahl flask, and a U bend con- 
nected to it, with attached condenser, as shown in Fig. 3. 
The alkaline liquid is then boiled and the ammonia passes 
over into the flask C, which contains a measured quan- 
N 

- sulphuric acid. 
10 


the distillate passes into the acid and that no leakage or 


tity of Care must be taken that all 
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When most of the liquid (and 

the ammonia also) has distilled, the condenser should 

be washed down with distilled water, and the contents 
N 

of the flask C titrated with — caustic soda, using methyl 

10 


The decrease of acidity is due 


loss of ammonia occurs. 


orange as an indicator. 

to the absorption of ammonia, and it may be remem- 

bered that: 

1 c.c. of N Sulphuric acid — 
- 0.0014 grams of nitrogen 


10 0.0017 grams of ammonia 
" § 


It will be noticed that the Kjeldahl digestion is lengthy 
To shorten this 
period, Uhl has suggested that nitrogen-free hydrogen 
peroxide should be added in quantities of 2 c.c. to the 


—_—~ 


—usually at least four to six hours. 



































acid mixture in the early stages. In practice it will be 
found that with this modification the period of digestion 
can be reduced to about one hour, so that the whole 
process can be readily carried out within two hours. 

Of the various ammonium salts which are utilized in 
bleaching and dyeing, such as ammonium chloride (for 
aniline hlack dyeing) and ammonium sulphocyanide (in 
printing), it is not necessary here to describe them in 
further detail. It may be remarked, however, that their 
content of ammonia may be estimated by the method 
previously indicated—distillation with caustic soda, ab- 
sorption of the evolved ammonia in acid, and determina- 
tion of the amount of acid thus neutralized—Dyer and 
Calico Printer. 
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HEE meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry, 

which was held on Friday evening, December 7, 

1923, at the Chemists Club in New York City, 

was devoted entirely to textiles. One of the papers dealt 

with the finishing of cotton goods and the other with 

dyestuffs. The underlying sentiment and the keynote of 

both addresses was the importance of chemistry and 
chemical principles in the textile industry. 

The average textile man may know something about 
chemistry and may have read or had personal experience 
to bring home to him the importance of this science in 
the textile industry, but it is safe to say that the real 
function of chemistry in controlling and perfecting tex- 
tile processes is appreciated in its full worth by but few 
textile men. It is only necessary to review the different 
textile operations that are carried out in the spinning 
and weaving mill, in the finishing plant, the bleachery 
and print works and in the dyehouse, to discover that 
there are certain important processes which cannot be 
carried out properly unless they are placed under strict 
chemical control. It is true that many, rather the ma- 
jority of textile operations, are purely mechanical in 
nature and not dependent on chemical change, but where 
chemical change does take place the results that are ob- 
tained by it are so important, so pertinent to the finished 
appearance of the goods and hence to their salability, 
that the utmost care must be taken with those changes 
or else poor products are obtained. The textile man 
must not think that just because the chemical changes 
that are brought about in the textile fiber are apparently 
simple and few that they need need not be given care- 
fui attenticn. 

CueEeMIstRY IMPORTANT IN TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY 

Chemistry plays an important role in textile operations, 
and chemical principles must be thoroughly understood 
and their application carefully supervised in order to ob- 
Furthermore, the field is 
practically virgin; there has been research done on vari- 
ous textile problems, but there are still a great many 
that have remained unsolved. 


tain really efficient results. 


Many times the action of 
certain chemicals or other substances on the textile fiber 
is known to produce certain definite results without the 
process or phenomena that brings about these results be- 


‘ng urderstood in any way. In comparison with other 


industries in which chemical changes are evoked in raw 
and intermediate products and in which chemical prin- 
ciples of all kinds are evolved, it must be said that the 
textile indusiry has not been as thoroughly developed 
along the lines of chemical research as it might and 
should and as it must eventually, in order to put the 
manufacturing processes on a strictly scientific basis. 
CONSTITUTION OF DyEsTUFFS 

One paper, read before the aforementioned meeting, 
was prepared by Dr. B. Wuth, of the Ciba Company, on 
the subject: The Relation of Chemical Constitution to 
Shade and Fastness of Organic Coloring Matter. Per- 
haps the importance of the chemist in this respect is so 
evident that it does not require emphasis, but the fact 
ihat chemical and scientific investigations have evolved 
a system whereby it is possible to tell something about 
the color of a dve as well as its fastness from a study 
of the chemical composition, is a very important step in 
the progress and development that has taken place in 
the dve and dyeing industry. It is no longer a mere 
matter of guesswork on the part of the chemist in de- 
termining the advisability of performing this or that 
operation in making a new dvyestuff. He is guided now 
by practical principles which make it possible for him 
to foretell just what kind of a dyestuff he is going to 
obtain and what color he will get by adding this or that 
chemical group to his product. This is perhaps a most 
significant service that chemistry has rendered the tex- 
tile industry in facilitating the preduction of dyestuffs, 
in improving the quality of the product, in giving the 
experimenter tried lines along which to work and thus 
enhancing the possibilities of 
dyestuffs. 


the discovery of new 


CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION AND COoLoR OF VARIOUS 


DYESTUFFS 


Dr. Wuth’s paper was taken up with a discussion of 
the various ways in which the composition of a dyestuff, 
its color and the fastness of the shade may be inter- 
related. Various examples were cited and each and 
every important class of dyestuff was considered in- 
dividually. 

As is known, dyestuffs are made from simple chem- 















icals. They are complex substances built up from the 


simple aromatic hydrocarbons. The chemists have been 
able to differentiate a series of chemical groups which 
they know will produce dyes when used in the proper 
manner. Thus there have been singled out about twenty 
groups known by the name of 
chromophors. This means, literally, color bearers. When 


chemical which are 
these groups are added to the simple hydrocarbon, such 
as benzene, toluene, xylene, etc., a dye is not obtained 
but a substance which can generate a dye by still further 
treatment. These substances are known as chromogens. 
Chromogens can contain one or mere chromophors in all 
sorts of conditions and combinations. When the chromo- 


gen compound is coupled with an auxochrome group, 


principally the amino group NI, and the hydroxyl group ~ 


OH, which are most active, a dyestuff is produced. The 
great number of possible combinations make the num- 
As Dr. Wuth said, 
it is undoubted that all the possible dyestuffs will never 
be discovered, 


ber of possible dyestuffs unlimited. 


The idea of determining a color by chemical consti- 
tution is based on the chromophor and auxochrome sub- 
Thus in 
the case of the triarvl methyl dyestuffs, the chromogen 


stitution on the molecule as explained above. 


is fuchsone, which is changed into fuchsamine, a dye, by 
the addition of an auxochrome, coloring-increasing group. 
The effect the addition of a radicle may have on the 
color is clearly illustrated by the addition of an alkyl 
radicle to the dyestuff fuschine red. It is immediately 
Similarly the ad- 
‘dition of a benzy! radicle, benzylation, will change the 
color of the dye. There are many other radicles which 
will do the same thing. 


changed into a blue coloring matter. 


COMPOSITION AND FASTNESS OF THE SHADE 


On the other hand, it is interesting to note that it has 
been determined that certain certain groups, when added 
to the molecule under certain conditions, increase the 
Sulphonation, the addi- 
tion of the sulphonic acid radicle, SO,H, will do so. 


fastness of the coloring matter. 


A good example of the effect of the addition of the 
salicylic acid group on the fastness of the shade is seen 
These are 
not strong, but the introduction of the salicylic acid 


in the case of the triphenylmethane dvestuffs. 


group in either one, two or three places, makes these 
dyestuffs fast to light and washing. 

In his paper Dr. Wuth systematically discussed the 
various classes of dyestuffs, acid, basic, mordant, etc., 
showing how in each class the addition of certain chem- 
ical groups could be used to produce definite color and 
fastness. Thus in the case of the sulphur dyestuffs, it 
is known that the manufacture of these dyes from para 
compounds gave blacks, that from meta compounds 
brown and yellow, etc. The relation between color and 
constitution is not easy to find in the indigo and vat 
series of dyestuffs. However, it is known that the color 
of indigo can be changed by the addition of various 
radicles in different positions in the indigo molecule. 
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Oxy DERIVATIVES OF ANTHRAQUINONE 


The dyestuffs which are oxy derivatives of anthra- 
quinone, represent a very excellent example of the effect 
of position of the two hydroxyl groups on determining 
whether or not the compound is a dye. The series is 
made up as follows: 


Ervthroxy anthraquinone 


PMIRRORAMNE. fio s-fen oe Bl laste shoe bio 1,2 
Purpuroxanthine ........... 1,3 
NING st ih tie id mt win 1,4 
ASMMPARIMANE: .oioc5 5065.3 6.6 ane «sis £5 
EOE nasi cave mosdnss 1,8 
ee 2,3 
\nthraflavinic Acid arias 2,6 
Iso Anthraflavinic Acid...... 2,7 
| 1, 2,3 
TIRE ie ick Pees cas teh ade 1, 2,4 
Anthrarufin Bordeaux ....... 12.5 
FIAVOPUrpuUrIN ... 6. scccecs 1, 2,6 
ee ee ee eer re 3,7 
llizarine Bordeaux ......... 1,2, 5:8 
AUMERPACTPVSONE: vciniesicnis oss Lay. 4 
Alizarine Cyanine R......... 1,2,4,5,8 
WEY i wckwakas naauees Ly Os 45-0510, 7 
Anthrasone Blue WR....... L 2, 3, 43:5, 6.8 


In this series the dyestuffs are italicized and in each 
case the two hydroxyl groups are in the 1, 2 position. 
None of the other compounds are dyestuffs. 


Drucs, DyEs AND PERFUMES, THEIR INTERESTING 
INTERRELATION 











After Dr. Wuth’s talk, Dr. Marston T. Bogert, of 
Columbia University, had a few interesting remarks to 
make about the important relation that appears to exist 
between dyes, drugs and perfumes as far as the proper- 
ties of these substances and their chemical constitution 
are concerned. The dye chemist initiated this work by 
determining the fact that composition had something to 
do with color. Now the drug chemist is finding that the 
composition of the drug bears a direct significance to its 
physiological potency, and that the chemical makeup of 
the perfume molecule will vield some information as 
to the kind and intensity of odor that it will yield. It is 
a strange fact that the very same radicles, which are so 
powerful in producing color, namely the amino NH, 
and the hydroxyl radicles, are the ones that will produce 
the finest perfumes and the most physiologically potent 
drugs. He mentioned that in experimentation to develop 
a new drug or perfume, it sometimes happened by some 
slight change in the operation, made unconsciously, a dye 
was produced instead. This hints of a close relationship 
that must exist between these classes of substances. 


CHEMISTRY OF CoTTON FINISHING 


Perhaps the importance of chemistry to the textile in- 
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dustry was brought home more closely in the paper read 
by J. F. Warner, of the Bronx Company, on the Chem- 
istry of Cotton Cloth Finishing. In his paper Mr. 
Warner gave a brief survey of the operations involved 
in the finishing of cotton goods that had a chemical 
nature. There are three such operations, bleaching, mer- 
cerizing and dyeing. The latter may be considered 
slightly out of the field of cotton finishing and hence it 
was not discussed. 

The reason why chemistry enters into the finishing of 
cotton goods is to be found in the simple fact that the 
cotton fiber in the form of cloth contains about 4 per 
cent of impurities, natura! waxes, resins, oils, fats and 
coloring, besides various starchy and gummy substances, 
oils, paraffin and other materials that are added by the 
In order to 
obtain a fine white product or a dyed cloth which is not 


weaver to enable him to weave the cloth. 


spotty and irregular in color, these substances must be 
thoroughly removed from the cotton fiber. 

There are two ways of doing this according to the 
If it 
is to be sold in the white, it is generally desirable to have 


use to which the finished cloth is going to be put. 
a linen-like finish to it. For this purpose the lime process 
is best. On the other hand, when the white goods are 
to be printed or dved and just an ordinary product is to 
be produced, it is more advisable to use the shorter and 
less expensive caustic soda process. In the first case 
the goods will take considerable weighting matter, while 
in the second they will not. 


The lime process is used for making white goods be- 
cause lime is the most potent chemical agent for the re- 
moval of the various fatty, waxy and oily matters that 
contaminate the cotton fiber in the gray cloth. The im- 


purities are saponified by the treatment and then the 


lime is washed out, the goods are treated with hydro- 


chloric acid, washed and then given a treatment with 


seda ash solution and finally washed again. They are 
then ready to be bleached. The function that chemistry 
plays in this process is to indicate the advisability of 
using this method in place of the caustic soda process. 
As has been said, the latter process is shorter. It does 
not give a so uniformly cleaned product due to the fact 
that the alkali does not act evenly on the fabric. In 
carrying out this process it is necessary to exercise care- 
ful chemical control to see that the proper strength of 
solution is used. A specific gravity determination is not 
sufficient ; it is advisable to make a chemical analysis of 


the solution of alkali. 
MERCERIZATION 


Mercerization, as is well known, consists in the action 
of a strong cold solution of caustic soda on the cotton 
fiber. The strength of the caustic solution must be 
carefully controlled. The action of the caustic is under- 
stood to be one of combination with the cellulose mole- 
cule, forming a compound which easily decomposed to 


give an oxycellulose. The physical effects of the treat- 
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ment are readily evident. The twisted structure of the 
cotton fiber is changed to that of a straight transparent 
tube. Chemical control is absolutely necessary in mer- 
cerization, and a knowledge of the conditions under 
which the caustic soda solution will act to give the best 
results is requisite. It is known, for instance, that the 
presence of starch in the cotton fiber is objectionable. 
It must first be removed before a good grade of mer- 
cerized fabric can be obtained. 


WEIGUTING, SOFTENING AND THICKENING 


In these operations various substances are used and 
applied to the fabric by purely mechanical processes. 
Nevertheless, the 


substance must be 


carefully considered before it is used. 


character of the 
for ex- 
ample, in using china clay for weighting the fabric, it is 


Thus, 


necessary to see that it is free from iron salts, which will 


discolor the fabric. ‘Thickening agents are commonly 


different forms of starch. all of which give different 


effects. The softening agents are various mineral, vege- 
table and solubilized oils. It would be advantageous to 
know just what is the action of soluble oil on the fabric, 
but this still remains one of the unsolved chemical prob- 


lems in cotten goods finishing. 
PropucInc SHADOW STRIPE IN CLOTH 


After the reading of Mr. Warner’s paper the discus- 
sion developed the manner in which the shadow stripe 
is produced in cotton fabrics. Dr. Flynn answered and 
said that there were three different ways of doing this, 
weaving, printing and mechanical treatment of the fin- 
ished cloth. The 
second consists in printing the goods in stripes with a 


The first process is self-explanatory. 


strong cold solution of caustic soda and producing mer- 


cerization. Another method employs a solution of acetylx 
cellulose. The mechanical treatment consists in passing 
the cloth between heavy steel rollers, engraved in fine 
lines. The effect produced by these rollers is temporary 
only, as the first washing removes the shadow stripe. 
Partial waterproofing may be used to retain this me- 
chanical effect. 


At Los Angeles, Cal., the Jenkins-Wright Co., Inc., 
has purchased four acres of land in the City Industrial 
Tract, where they will start immediately to build a large 
varn dyehouse, to be completed within six or eight 
months. While the buildings that are to be erected will 
net occupy the entire site, they will represent an invest- 
ment of $200,000. The firm has under contemplation 
additional units to be used for dyeing piece goods, and 
it is thought that definite plans for this enterprise will 
be announced in the near future. The Jenkins-Wright 
Company was organized five years ago. Mr. Jenkins, 
the president, was for twenty-three years head of the 
City Dye Works, which he has recently sold. 
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Foreign D 


1—The Six Leading German Companies 


A—Actien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin. Founded 


1873. Branches in France and Russia. | 
B—Badische Anilin-und Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen on the 
Rhine. Founded 1865. Branches in France and Russia. 


By—Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Leverkusen on 
the Rhine. Founded 1862. Branches in France and 
Russia. 

C—Leopold Cassella & Co., Frankfort on the Main. 
1870. Branches in France and Russia. 

K—Kalle & Co., A. G., Biebrich on the Rhine. 
3ranches in Russia. 

M—Farbwerke vorm. 
the Main. 
Russia. 


Founded 





Founded 1870. 





Hochst on 
in France and 


Meister Lucius & Bruning, 
Founded 1862. Branches 














2—The Seven Smaller German Companies 
BK—Leipziger Anilinfabrik Beyer & Kegel, Furstenberg near 
Leipzig. Founded 1882. 
GG—Chemikalienwerk Greishem 


G.m.b.H., Griesheim on the 





Main. Founded 1881. 
CJ—Carl Jager G.m.b.H., Anilinfarbenfabrik, Dusseldorf. 
Founded 1823. 








GrE-—Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Electron, Offenbach on the 
Main. Founded 1842. 

L—Farbwerk Muhlheim vorm. A. Leonhardt & Co., Muhlheim 
on the Main. Founded 1879. Branch in France. 
tM—Chemische Fabriken vorm. Weiler ter Meer, Uerdingen on 

the Rhine. Founded 1877. 
WD—Wulfing, Dahl & Co., A. G. Barmen. 








Founded 1842. 





LIE imports of coal-tar dyes for November, 123, 
totaled 278,673 pounds, with an invoice value 
of $289,689. The following table shows the 
monthly imports through the Port of New York for 
the year 1923: 


Month Pounds Value 
TE | 2 ee eee 179.309 $185,344 
February ST aa re eae 191,709 199,690 
March . Bd ands verde Ga wl oe 312.809 301 451 
I arse hee ee ain 242,022 256,751 
DEE KtekeGancnemken ae sis 261,569 292,340 
PMC 2s iid a Soleo aS 247,174 257,803 
BER es. Suva Martner eae 144.687 142,428 
‘August ki Sails, PAGE Tek Died or 178,164 194,164 
ns 124,665 128,544 
COOP -n ooso 5 fan ee ees 267,556 25TOS4 


*Not complete. 


In addition to the above imports of dyes through the 
Port of New York, the following imports were re- 
ported for the month of November through Boston 
and Cincinnati: Boston, 10,677 pounds, valued at $13,- 
461, and Cincinnati, 1,479 pounds, valued at $376. 


The five leading dyes in quantity imported were: 
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yes Imported Through the Port 
of New York During November 


3—Dutch, Belgian and French Companies 
FA—-Farbwerk Ammersfoort, Ammersfoort, Netherlands. 
Founded 1888. 

“F—Niederlandische Farbe-und Chemikalienfabrik Delft, Neth- 
erlands (Delft). Founded 1897. Branch in Russia. 
LG—Lazard Godchaux. of Brussels. (These products are prob- 
ably compounded largely from the ibe made by 

Wiescher & Co., of Haeren, Belgium.) 

P-—Societe Anonyme des Matieres colorantes et produits chi- 
miques St. Denis (formerly A. Poirrier), St. Denis, near 
Paris, France. Founded 1830. 


4—Swiss Companies (all at Basel) 
DH—Farbwerke vorm. L. Durand, Huguenin & Co. Founded 
1871. Branches in Germany and France. 
G—Aniilinfarben-und Extract-Fabriken vorm. Joh. Rud, Geigy. 
Founded 1764. Branches in France, Germany and Russia. 
I—Geselfschaft fur chemische Industrie., Founded 1885. 
Branch in France. 
S—Chemische Fabrik vorm. Sandoz & Co. Founded 1887. 
5—English Companies 
BAC—The British Alizarin Co., Ltd. Established 1882. 
ClCo—The Clayton Aniline Co., Ltd., Clayton, near Manches- 
ter Founded 1876. 
CR—Clauss & ‘'o. (formerly Clauss 
Manchester. Founded 1890. 
CV—Colne Vale Chemical o., Milnsbridge, near Huddersfield. 


& Ree), Clayton, near 


KHS—-Read Heclliday & Sons, Ltd., Huddersfield. Founded 
1520. (Purchases by British Dyes, Ltd.) 

LBD— British Dyes, Ltd) Founded 1915. 

Lev—Levinstein, Ltd., Crumpsall Vale, mear Manchester. 


Founded 1864. 
Q---Importations of unknown source, through dealers in colors. 





Indanthrene 


Yellow G, 21,014 pounds; Indanthrene 
Golden Orange G, 15,788 pounds; Erioglaucine, 11,802 
pounds ; Indanthrene Golden Orange R, 11,478 pounds, 
and Indanthrene Blue GCD, 10,920 pounds. Of the 
total quantity imported in November, 1923, 52 per cent 
came from Germany, 29 per cent from Switzerland, 8 
per cent from France, 5 per cent from Italy, 3 per cent 
from England, 2 per cent from Canada and 1 per cent 
from other countries. 

The imports of synthetic aromatic chemicals for 
November totaled 5,786 pounds, with an invoice value 
of $9,339. The imports of medicinals, photographic 
developers and other coal-tar chemicals for the month 
of November totaled 81,583 pounds, with a value of 
$45,332, and the imports of color lakes totaled 2,37- 
pounds, valued at $1,975. 

The dyes in this report are grouped by Schultz num- 
bers, and in the case of those which could not be iden- 
tified by Schultz number the classification according 
to the ordinary method of application was adopted. 
As the pastes and powders of the vat dyes vary widely 
in strength and quantity, each vat dye has been re- 
duced—in nearly every case—to a single-strength basis. 

The designation “+” for competitive, and “*” for non- 
competitive, indicates the appraisement basis for the 
assessment of the ad valorem duty in paragraph 28 of 
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the Tariff Act of 1922. Those dves without designation Schultz Quantity 
; No. Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 


are doubtful, pending further investigation. ; ; : : 
‘Aceto Purpurine 8b—(1b) 


The ad valorem rate for competitive dyes is based ita ‘oe 
; ; : ria ete *Toluylene Red Powder—(GrE) 
on the American selling price as defined in Subdivision ; : 
(f) of Section 402 of Title IV; the ad valorem rate for °'? ongse Orange 
non-competitive dyes is based on the United States Congo Orange R—(By) 
value as defined in Subdivision (d) of Section 402 of 392 Toluylene Orange 
Title IV of the Tariff Act of 1922. ‘Pyrazole Orange G Cone.—(S) 
Chicago Blue 6B 
Schultz Quantity *Chloramine Sky Blue R 
No. Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) ada , 
21 Pigment Chrome Yellow | Crisulphon Brown 
Pigment Chrome Yellow L Paste—(M) *Trisulphon Brown B. Cone. 
22 *Xvilene Light Yellow 5,613 Benzo Fast Blue 
Xylene Light Yellow 2G Conc—(S) Benzo Fast Blue 4+GL—(By) 


Oe ee aee ie es *Benzo Ligght Blue 4+GL—(By) 
Dianil Yellow 3G... 5 


Dianil Yellow 3G—(M) Setopaline 


: *Setopaline Conc. 70% 
Hansa Yellow 
Hiansa Yellow G Paste 


; : Erioglaucine 
Yellow é - 


Krioglaucine 


Alizarine ie : 
\lizarine Yellow 2G Paste Erioglaucine A—(Q) 
“ : -11O ~\J aste ~ * ° . . - . 5 
\lizarine Yellow 5G lPaste—-(1) Erioglaucine Supra Cone. 546—(G) 
; ; 5: ; ‘ast Green 
Alizarine Yellow 2G Paste—(1) Fa : oe : 
iitcaied ‘ell *Fast Green Extra Bluish—( By) 
zarine , 
a Ree age Patent Blue 
Alizarine Yellow R Paste—(1) ye : 5 
*Carmine Blue V—(1) 


Patent Marine Blue LE—(M) 
Patent Blue 


Azochromine 
* \zochromine NR [aste- 
Erica 2GN Brilliant Acid Blue FF—(By) 
Erica 2GN Cvanol 
Curcumeine 110 Cyanol Extra—(C) 
*Chromocitronine 3R—(DH) 548 Acid Violet 6BN 
Palatine Chrome Brown 00 *Acid Violet GENG 553—(G) 
Palatine Chrome Brown RXN—(B) Victoria Blue 
Acid Alizarine Black 2.000 Victoria Pure Blue BO- 
Acid Alizarine Black R—(\) 562 Fast Acid Blue 
Acid Ponceau 220 Wool Blue N Extra—( By) 
*Acid Ponceau E 640—(G) Rhodamine 6G 
Eriochrome Blue Black 2.205 *Rhodamine 
‘Eriochrome Blue Black G—(G 573. Rhodamine B 
Brilliant Sulfon Re 2; + Rhodamine 
*Brilliant Sulfen Red —(S Rosazeine 
yFast Sulfon Violet 5 —(S Xylene Red 
Diphenyl Catechine 150 Xvlene ] 
*Diphenyl Catechine G Phosphine 
Diphenyl Fast Brown 3,71 +Patent Phosphine G—(1) 


*Dipheny! Fast Brown GNC : Coriophosphine OX Extra—/( By) 


Palatine Black 3,000 ) Rheonine 
+\Vool Black I I- -(A Runic 


Janus Yellow G Runic | 


Yellow JG—i MM) Euchrysine 
Janus Red B D00 Patent Phosphine GRNTN 

Red JB—(M) uchrysine GRNTN—(B) 
Diaminogene B 100 Quinoline Yellow 

Diazo Indigo Blue 2RL—(By *QOuinoline Yellow Cone.—(S) 
Pyramine Orange 3G 3,000 Columbia Yellow 

Ignamine Orange 3G—(B *Diphenyl Chlorine Yellow 


Diphenyl Red 2.736 —(G) 
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Schultz Quantity 
No. Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
Mbt EMEC RENNIN os eee chd gis BRS ISS ows ha Bm etaute 636 
Thioflavine 1 Powder—(Q) 
Thioflavine TCN Powder—(Q) 
ee I os bes ee ads covenant en 3,646 
Thionine Blue G—(1) 
Thionine Blue Gold—(\1) 
663 New Methylene Blues... 2.255600 dsc 1,000 
*New Methylene blue N—(C) 
New Methylene Blue NSS—(C) 
Gi PERRO KCAL ANO MES 5 5.055,5 bse nare w Faia wiavendalw Aieravs 621 
Azo carmine BX—(B) 
*Rosinduline 2B Bluish—(k) 
Gi. ING W INAS MaitG cio Sans sre aortas Sensis arse 2172 
*Direct Gray R Paste—(G) 
oop ieee) cnc? ba GE | © a D 
Rosolane O Powder—() 
’ eA MMR eNL TEROROIN, 5's coerce aes 0 sae Aviaice-s deceit re ae 2,004 
*Thional Brown G—(S) 
"64 Ryro~ene Violet SRA. ... 22.26. 0 sens $10 
Kurgau Violet 3RX—(B) 
joo “sxtthranavonerG 2. sensi i cdeandne cae ee 1,439 
*Anthraflavone GC Paste Fine—(B) 
Anthra Yellow GC Paste—(B) 
760 Indan. Golden Orange G (sgle. stngth.).. 15,785 
Indan. Golden Orange G Pst.—(B) 
*Indan. Gldn. Orange G Dbl. Pst.—(B) 
[lelindone Gldn. Orange IG Pst.—(M) 
Vat Golden Orange G Dbl. Pst.—(B) 
*Duranthrene Golden Orange \—( BD) 
761 Indan. Golden Orange R (sgle. stngth.).. 11,478 
Indan, Golden Orange RRT Pst—(B) 
*Indan. Gldn. Orange RRTS Pdr.—(B) 
*lTlelindone Gldn. Orange IRRT Pst.— 
(M) 
Vat Orange RRT Paste—(B) 
Vat Orange 3R Paste—(B) 
765 Indan. Green B (sgle. stngth.)........... 1,904 
+Indan. Black BB Dbl. Pst.—(B) 
Vat Black RB Dbbi. Paste—(B) 
767 Indan. Violet RR (sgle. stngth.)......... 6,136 
Indan. Brilliant Violet RR Pst.—(B) 
yIndan. Violet RR Extra Pst—(B) 
Helindone Violet IRR Ex. Pdr.—(M) 
Vat Brilliant Violet RRP Pdr—(B) 
he, PIPE: IDMGREIE: 42) Stsse cx ve aerceussiesrud eusiane.ter en Se 1,500 
\lizarine Black S Pst—(B) 
Alizarine Black WR Pdr—(B) 
TTS }=FAURRAPURE, SHNEROUE iki vis cdc ee sevawas 5,483 
Alizarine VI Extra Pure Pst—(B) 
TBO PONSA INCE ack sho hane bow dde eas dena 2. V76 
Alizarine Red S Pdr.—(B) 
Alizarine Red W Pdr.—(M) 
Alizarine Red W Pdr.—(By) 
Alizarine Red \W > Pdr.—(Q) 
Tom  ‘Ailigahine tS. GUD) ok. co ok Meche sar 2,083 


Alizarine SX—(B) 
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Schultz Quantity 
No. Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
792 Cibanone Orange R (sgle. stngth.)....... 3,020 
*Cibanone Orange R Pdr.—(1) 
794. Cibanone Black (sele.:stnetht.) <...........%. 220) 
Cibanone Black B Pst.—(1) 
795 Cibanone Yellow R (sgle. stngth.)....... 1,760 
Cibanone Yellow Rk Pdr.—(1) 
BOL “Alivanine (BING: Bi. csic ee cia a wees sews 1,000 
Alizarine Blue SB Pdr.—(M) 
Oy: Tunecintie MIAO ie 45.5 cre ace ix ae oe eaven 350 
Alizarine Black S Pst—(M) 
817 Algol Yellow R )sgle. stngth.).......... 984 
Algol Yellow R Pdr.—By) 
819 Algol Red R, FI (sgle. stngth.).......... 399 
*Vat Red R Extra Pst—(By) 
821 Algol Brilliant Violet 2B (sgle. stngth.).. 1,608 
Vat Brilliant Violet BBN Pdr—(By) 
822. Algol Brilliant Orange FR (sgle. stngth.) 1,456 
vol Brilliant Orange FR Pdr—(B) 
*Indan. Orange RRK Pdr—(Q) 
827 Indan. Claret B Extra (sgle. stngth.).... 832 
*Indan. Bordeaux B Extra Pdr.—(B) 
831 iIndan: Ked BN (sete: stnoth:)..........3. 192 
Indan. Red BN Pdr.—(B) 
*Indan. Red RK Pst.—(B) 
833 Algol Olive R (sgle. stngth.)........... 10 
Vat Olive R Paste—(By) 
Sot .AlgolGray (sele. stmeth.)... 0 .54.025%0 872 
Vat Gray K Pdr—(By) 
Sos Indan.. Blue KS (seie. stneth.)..........4. 2,500 
Indan. Blue RS Pst.—(B) 
Indan. Blue R+ Dbl. Pst.—(B) 
841 Indan. Blue GGS (sgle. stngth.)......... 1,100 
*Indan. Blue 2GS Dbl. Pst—(B) 
842 Indan. Blue GCD (sgle. stneth.)........ 10,920 
Indan. Blue GCD Dbl. Pst—(B) 
Vat Blue GCD Dbl. Pst.—(B) 
844. Algol Blue 3G (sgle. stngth.)............ 1,436 
Algol Blue 3G Pst.—(By) 
Algol Blue 8G Pdr.—(By) 
Vat Blue 5G Pdr.—( By) 
849 Indan. Yellow (sgle. stngth.)........... 21,014 
yIndan. Yellow G Dbl. Pst.—(B) 
Vat Yellow G Dbi. Pst—(B) 
Vat Yellow G Dbl. Pst. Fine—(B) 
BO” | AMIDE WN BS: 6 ccc cide soit ars dss acd She 8 008 672 
*Indan. Blue WB Pdr—(B) 
B58: Alizarine Urisol DR ocic ccc ssa d onc wae 197 
*Alizarine Irisol R—(By) 
*Alizarine Blue JR Pdr.—(By) 
B55: Alwzarme: Puce Bie «6d. ssi c55 cee cae 1.708 
*Alizarine Sky Blue B Pdr.—(By) 
So6 Allizatine: ASU) 2c icicay Seas 6b 0 wie os 5 1,657 
*Alizarine Astrol B Pdr.—( By) 
*Alizarine Blue AS Pdr.—(By) 
OH CR ook seek dic ieieasdeuone 110 


*Cvananthrol BGAOQO—(B) 
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Schultz 
No. 


S62 


Quantity 
(pounds) 
5,603 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer 
Alizarine Blue Black 
yAlizarine Blue Black b 
Black 


yAlizarine Blue 


yAlizarine Blue Black 3B (80% )—(By) 
Anthraquinone Green GX 
*Anthraquinone Green GX NO—(1b) 


‘ 


Alizarine Direct Green 
Aliz. Cyanine Green G 
Algol Brown Rk (sgle. stngth.) 
*Aleol Brown R Pst. 


Vat Pdt: 


Indigo Pure 


—| Iy ) 
Brown R (By 
Indigo Paste RB—(B) 

Brilliant Indigo 
Brilliant Indigo BP: 
Brilliant Indigo G 
Brilliant Indigo G P: 
Brilliant Indigo 4G Paste 
Brilliant Indigo 4G Paste 
Brilliant Indigo 4G Powder- 
Ciba Scarlet (sgle. 
Ciba Scarlet G Extra Powder— 


Hlelindone fast Scarlet C Paste 


Thioindigo Searlet 2G¢ Paste—' 


*Thioindigo Scarlet 2G Powder- 
Ciba Red R 

Ciba Red KP: 
Helindone Pink 

Ciba Pink B Paste—(I) 
Helindone Orange Rk (sgle 
Pdr. 
Par: 


Helindone Orange R 
*"Tioindigo Orange R 
*Thioindigo Orange RY Pst.- 
\ iolet 
Violet 


Helindone 
Ilelindone 
Black 


Diphenyl Black Base I 


Aniline 


Fur gray G—(A) 
Fur Yellow Brown 


UNIDENTIFIED DYES 
Acid Dyes 


Quantity 
(pounds) 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer 
*Acid Pure Blue R Supra—(G) 
Alizarine Rubino! 

\lizarine Rubinol 8G 
Pdr.—(By) 


*Alizarine Rubinol R Pdr—/(By) 


‘Alizarine Rubinol G\\ 


*Fast Sulfon Green 2G Cone.—(S) 
*Polar Red 3B Cone.—(G) 

*\Wool Violet RC—(G) 

*Xylene Fast Blue AE 
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Vat Dyes 


Quantity 

Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
*Algol Brown C (sgle. stngth.) 
Algol Brown G Powder— 

Vat Brown G Paste 


Vat Brown G Powder—( by ) 


(by) 


livdron Pink FF 

livdron Searlet 2B Pz 
Indanthrene Pink stnegth. ) 
> Dbl. Paste 


Indanthrene Violet BN 


Indanthrene Pink -(B) 
Paste line—(B) 


Mordant and Acid Chrome Dyes 
\cid Alizarine Gray G 
\lizarine Fast Gray 2bL Powder 
DIB New 
Brilliant Chrome Blue 2] 
-(DH) 


ast Cyanine GN- 


\lizarine Red Paste 


> 
) 


*Chrome Azurine GP 


*Chrome 
Chrome Printing Azurine G Powder—(1) 


‘hrome Printing Bordeaux B Powder—(I).. 


chrome Printing Brown 5G Powder—(lI).... 


‘hrome Printing Green B Powder—(1) 5 


hrome Printing Orange G 2R Powder—(]1).. 10 


hrome Printing Red 1} Powder—(1) ) 
Red Y—(1 
BN 


Brilliant 


110 
2°() 
314 

1.103 
551 


1,000 


*(hrome Printing 


*(hromorhodine Powder 
Blue G- 


\ Cone.— 


(hromoxane 
7 Eriochrome Flavine 
*Eriochrome Green L 
Metachrome Olive brown G Powder— 
(DH) 


rh 
DLN 


29() 
110 
110 
110 


132 


*NModern Royal Blue 
*Naphthochrome Blue 
‘Naphthochrome Cyanine R— 
*Naphthochrame Green G 


Violet BD Paste 


Printing \ 


Direct Dyes 
Dark I:xtra 
Benzo Fast 


+ Benzo brown 
keosine BL— 
Fast 


last 


enzo Grav BL 


benzo (Orange 2 


Benzo Red 122 


Chlorantine Fast 
Diamine Fast 
Diamine last 


Diazamine Ilue Cone. 


7Diazamine Llue 2R Conc- 
Diazanil Pink 


Diazo Brilliant Blue 2BL 
Diazo Brilliant Green 


*Diazo Brilliant Green 


*Diazo Brilliant Green 3G—(By) 


Diazo Brown 
*Diazo Brown G—(By) 


*Diazo Brown 3RB—( By 








Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds ) 
Diazo Fast Green BL—(By)..............6. 25 
‘Diazo. Fast Violet Bi—(By) «0... ..002...605%. 9] 
Diazo Fast Violet 3RL—(By)............... 24 
*Diazo Fast Yellow 2G—(By)............... 121 
Diazo Light Green 2RL—(By)............. 1] 
“Eee Remene BBY). «sinc c ce nnccasasen’ 220) 
Sulphur Dyes 
“rose Dye Green B—(BD) «0.6 oc occ cc cans 2,240 
*Eclipse Brown BK—(G)................06. 10,000 
Sulphide Violet V—(M)................00. 200 
Smonel Brown BR—(BD). ...4 2666000060005 2,240 
Basic Dyes 
*Brilliant Acridine Orange A—(DH)......... 53 1 
Brilliant Rhoduline Red B—(By)........... 24 
Spirit Soluble or Color Lake Dyes 
Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
Helio Bordeaux BL Paste—(By)............ 2.204 
Japan THilack WP —( Bo so csisn ccc nccecdacn 100 
Tero (Typophor) Brown PR—(B)........... 2 
Tero (Typophor) Carmine FB—(B)......... 2 
Unidentified, Unclassified Dyes 
Composition Color (89 MPS)—(H)......... 220) 
Composition Rose Color (8? MPS)—(H).... 44 
Composition Ocre Rose Color (91 MPS)—(H) 110 
ae MN AED, ok ani ade kas poe cksdew es 100 
“Spemueme Tet BAD) oii a ci cesaccciwwenss 110 
Pinatype Complement Red [D—(M)......... 11 
PEN TROD ri ch ides Pee bednawes 110 
WO AME) sieks sit oye Sek wce se sees 110 
Prema DIMOY oink ccs sep ee dee wees O00 
Ne eee 5 
Japan Violet R—(B) 5 


“REFERENDUM” TO BE HELD THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY 

The competition for the American Peace Award, cre 
ated by Edward W. Bok, and offering $100,000 for the 
“best practicable plan by which the United States may 
co-operate with other nations to achieve and preserve 
the peace of the world.” closed on November 15th at mid- 
night; 22,165 plans were received. 

The jury of Award, consisting of Elihu Root, chair- 
man; General James Guthrie Harbord, Colonel Edward 
H. House, Fllen F. Pendleton, Roscoe Pound, William 
Allen White, and Brand Whitlock, has been at work on 
the plans since the middle of October, and is expected 
to have made its choice by January first. The Policy 
Committee announces that during January it will present 
the winning plan for consideration and vote. 

This “referendum” will be conducted: 
1. Through the daily and weekly press. 
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2. Through the Co-operating Council of the American 
Peace Award. 


3. Through Mayors’ committees in many communities. 


4. Through the universities and libraries of the coun 
try. 


5. Through local organizations of all kinds. 


Organizations whose combined memberships _ total 
many millions have already agreed to submit a copy of 
the winning plan and a ballot to their members. 

The press of the country covering both the dailies and 
weeklies is generally co-operating with this attempt to 
secure from the American people a wide expression of 
opinion on this vastly important subject. Many papers, 
which have a consistent policy of not carrying ballots 
of any kind have made the first exception in their his- 
tory in this instance. 

With so many agencies of such a wide variety co- 
operating, the committee feels that the “referendum” 
should be most effective. However, it emphasizes the 
need of security, not a great volume of ballots represent- 
ing the hasty, unconsidered action of the voters, but the 
real opinion of the voters after they have carefully read 
the plan, or a luminous digest of it. 

This paper is co-operating with the Committee of the 
Award in this matter, and we will carry a copy of the 
winning plan, and a bailot upon which our readers may 
state whether or not they approve the winning plan in 
substance. 


PEERLESS AND NOIL COMBINE SALES 
EFFORT 


As of December Ist, the Peerless Color Company and 
the Noil Chemical & Color Company have united their 
sales departments under the direction of Arthur L. Ben 
kert, who his for several years past been Secretary and 
Sales Manager of the Peerless Company. 


ty this arrangement a very considerable economy in 


sales effort will he effected. Both companies manufac 


ture, primarily, a line of direct colors which happen not 
to compete in any instance. Neither company has made 
it a practice to compete for business on a price basis, 
but has sold its products on a quality standard. By the 


combination thus effected a line of direct colors com 
parable with that offered by any single manufacturer in 


\merica will be availabie through one sales avenue. 


Manufacturing arrangements are in affected 


by this sales combination, neither are existing sales agen- 


nowise 


cies already established by either concern, such as rep- 
resentation of both in New England by the Dunker & 
Perkins Company, or of the Peerless Company in Phila- 
delphia by L. B. Fortner Company. 

This is a step along the line of co-operation and econ- 
omy of effort which The Reporter has repeatedly rec- 
ommended in its editorial columns. If similarly com- 
mon-sense arrangements could be made by the manufac- 
turing departments of our dyestuff-producing concerns 
the industry and its customers would benefit materially. 
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‘ast Dyeing of Wool Fabrics 


Manufacturer’s Point of View—The First Mordants—One Advantage of Natural Dyes—Logwood Survives 
—the Alizarines—Fluoride of Chrome—After-Chrome Process 


By BERNARD FIRTH* 


HE term “fast” is still very vague and very elastic, 

and until we reach the stage of absolute perma- 

nency it can only be used accurately in a com- 
parative sense. One degree may be considered fast for 
a certain quality of material, whereas for a higher-grade 
quality the standard of fastness requires to be increased, 
although in the two cases the color may be recognized 
as fast. The wearer’s idea of fast is that the color will 
not change during the life the the garment; that is to 
say, that it will stand the action of light and ordinary 
wear and tear. 

As dyestuff manufacturers, we ourselves have some- 
times great difficulty in compiling fastness tables to sat- 
isfy everybody’s view on the subject. Take, for instance, 
a comparison between Diamond Black F 
Blue Black B to light. 


and Alizarine 
The former as a black is very 
good but as a gray it is only moderate, whereas Alizarine 
Blue Black, which is generally used in light shades, is 
would, 
be correct to say that Diamond Black I, 


very good in low percentages. It however, not 

which is only 

used as a black, does not possess very eood fastness. 
MANUFACTURER’S POINT OF VIEW 

side to the 

question: the color must first of all be able to withstand 


For the manufacturer there is another 


the various wet finishing processes to which the wool 


is subjected after dyeing. This, of course, does not 
concern the piece dyer so much as the wool and yarn 
dyers, who are generally up against the question of fast 
ness to scouring and milling, which is a drastic treatment 
ior any dyestuff. No fast a 
light, it is useless if it does not stand the milling process ; 


for example, any bleeding of the dyestuff would tend 


matter how color is to 


to destroy the effect of the design, and any alteration 
of shade would seriously affect the harmony of the blend. 

excluding the vat colors, which, except Indigo, are 
so far not a commercial proposition in wool dyeing, the 
chrome colors are the fastest all-round dyes for wool 
on the market, and as a whole produce shades which 
meet with most requirements of the fast dye trade. By 
chrome color is meant organic compounds which are 
capable of combining with chrome and becoming fixed 
to the fiber as chrominum color lakes. Chrome colors 
comprise such groups as anthaquinone derivatives (i. e.., 
alizarine), oxazines, thiazines and azo compounds, which 


represent products of varied constitution. The fastness 


*Mr. Firth is a member of the staff of the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, Ltd. This is a paper read to the Foreman Dyers’ 
Guild and published in Dyer and Calico Printer. 


properties of any one chemical group are not necessarily 


alike, and in the same way the different groups vary in 
this respect. That is to say, the name or fastness of a 
dyestuff has necessarily no relation to its constitution. 
Azo colors are even sold under the name of alizarine. 
The present range is, however, sufficiently large and rep- 
resentative that the dyer has not much difficulty in select- 
ing a color suitable for any particular job. It is now: 
adays possible for the manufacturer to adapt himself 
to circumstances and alter the stage at which the dyeing 
takes place. 
On account of the wet finishing process which dates 
back to the early days of cloth manufacture, the woolen 
industry has always needed fast dyes, and even since the 
early period of dyeing a certain number of natural prod- 
ucts of plant life have fortunately been available, which 
were at any rate sufficiently fast for the immediate re- 
quirements. left 
thing to be desired in respect to fastness to light. 


In most cases, however, they some 

Although those which acquired economic importance 
were comparatively few in number, they were sufficiently 
varied in color to permit of the production of a good 
range of shades by combining one with another or used 
on the top of the vatted indigo. They may be said to 
represent the survival of the fittest, since no better nat 
ural dyestuffs are known, and the following names will 
be familiar to the old wool dyer: sanders 
barwood, camwood, Prazil wood, weld, cochineal, 


Logwood, 
wood. 
turmeric, orchil, cudbear, fustic, quercitron, bark, indigo, 
woad and annatto. 

With the exception of indigo and woad, which possess 
direct affinity for the wool fiber from a reduced vat, also 
cudbear, orchil, annatto, and turmeric, the natural dye 
stuffs have little affinity for the wool fiber and require 
a mordant. It was not unti! the art of mordanting be 
came known at a very early date in Hindustan and the 
Far Fast that any considerable advance in real dyeing 
became possible. 


Tue First Morpants 


The mordants first employed consisted evidently of 
the natural occurring sulphates of aluminium and iron, 
the former being the most valuable for the purpose. 
There does not seem to exist any record as to the lines 
on which the application of natural colors progressed, 
but the introduction of the use of bichrome as the prin- 
cipal wool mordant in the early part of the last century 
was certainly an epoch-making discovery. 
mordants 


The original 


of alum and iron had their drawbacks, the 
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chief being the tendency to impart a harsh feel to the 
wool, in addition to the difficulty and uncertainty of 
application. A chrome mordant could not at once be 
generally used, owing to the resulting shade becoming 
entirely changed, as, for example, Persian berries, which 
give a bright yellow on aluminium and only a brown on 
chrome. Cochineal gives a bright scarlet on tin and only 
a purple on chrome. In the majority of cases, bichro- 
mate yielded shades faster to light. 

Whereas the major portion of these natural coloring 
matters, owing to the advance of the artificial dyestuffs, 
are now of limited importance, considerable quantities 
of logwood—chiefly now in the form of extract or crys- 
tals, also some fustic, used for shading the black—still 
find application, and though the use in dyeing for the 
others 1s trivial in the extreme, it cannot be said that 
they have entirely disappeared from the market. 


OnE ADVANTAGE OF NATURAL DyEs 


Owing to the easy solubility of the natural dyes, per- 
mitting of their easy absorption by the fiber during the 
dyeing process, and to the fact that the majority yieid 
with mordants colors of a more or less permanent char- 
acter, as a class they suffered but little in general estima- 
tion during the twenty years which succeeded the dis- 
covery of the first aniline dye in 1856. Madder, up to 
that time the most important of all coloring matters, but 
of chief interest to the cotton dyer, was, however, the 
subject of much research, and as a result of the syn- 
thesis of its main constituent—alizarine—in 1870 by 
Graebe and Libermann, madder had a serious rival. 

Owing to its inability to compete with the synthetic 
product in price, purity or concentration, and uniform 
quality of coloring substance, madder has almost com- 
pletely disappeared from commerce, and consequently 
the hundreds of thousands of acres which were used for 
its cultivation have been made available for the growing 
ot crops. Madder was not used to a great extent in 
wool dyeing, the chief use being for the French red 
military trousers for which the use of alizarine was for- 
hidden. This, I understand, was ordered with a view 
to encourage the production of madder. The indigo 
dyer used it in the woad vat, but in this case madder 
fulfills the purpose of a ferment rather than a dye. 

Indigo, the most important survivor of the vegetable 
group, is now also produced artificially, and was intro- 
duced into the market in 1897 after many years of labor 
and money had been spent on the work. Baeyer’s name 
will always remain inseparably connected with the syn- 
thesis of indigo from ortho-nitrobenzaldehyde, which 
gave a process with some possibility of commercial ap- 
plication. Owing to the difficulties encountered, how- 
ever, the numerous attempts to apply the result of 
Baeyer’s researches in commerce failed, but with the 
synthesis of Heumann in 1890, using phenyl glycine and 
its carboxylic acid, a new method was available to in- 
vestigators, which finally solved the problem of the 
manufacture of indigo—certainly one of the most start- 
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iing of chemical synthesis. Synthetic indigo now pos 
sesses the same chemical and dyeing properties as indi- 
gotine from the indigo plant, and besides has the advan- 
tage of always being supplied in a regular and constant 
form, containing no foreign matter. 

LoGwoobp SURVIVES 

Logwood, therefore, 1s the only real survivor of the 
natural coloring matters as far as wool is concerned. 
This can be accounted for by its cheapness, fullness and 
brilliancy of shade, which have never been surpassed by 
coal-tar dyes, and only in a very few cases equalled. It 
also has the peculiar property of feeding and weighting 
the wool, which is more or less characteristic of the 
wood colors. 

What has been happening in the meantime? How have 
the needs of the dyers of fast shades been catered to? 
The birth of the aniline industry, or the brilliant dis- 
coveries that followed in the domain of coal-tar color 
chemistry, did not put forward a single product for ob- 
taining fast shades on wool. It was not until the dis- 
covery of alizarine that science could compete with the 
product of nature in the direction of fast colors for 
wool dyeing. Derivatives of alizarine soon followed on 
ii rapid succession, so that we have now practically a 
complete range belonging to this anthraquinone group, 
the most important being Anthracene Brown, Alizarine 
Blue, Cyanine. Anthracene Blue, Alizarine Cyanine 
Green, Alizarine Green, Alizarine Viridine, and Aliza- 
rine Blue Black. Alizarine Black S and WX, although 
belonging to the quinone series, are not true anthra- 
quinone colors. 


Tue ALIZARINES 


The alizarine dyes and the dyes of vegetable origin 
are closely related in tinctorial character, and only in 
exceptional cases can they be fixed on the fiber without 
the use of a mordant. On account of its cheapness, 
easy application and capability of yielding faster shades. 
the process of mordanting by means of chromic acid 
in the form of bichromate of soda or potash has become 
the most important and most generally used. But where 
as the bichromates, by reason of their oxidizing proper- 
ties, possess certain advantages for the dyeing of natural 
colors, they proved less suitable for the alizarines and 
vielded shades loose to rubbing. The conclusion 


Was 


come to that a large portion of the dyestuff was destroyed 
by oxidation in acting as a reducing agent to render pos 
sible the combination of the remaining portion of dye- 
stuff with the mordant. 

To overcome this, the chromic acid was reduced dur- 
ing the mordanting process by the addition of suitable 
reducing agents such as tartar, oxalic or lactic, and late- 


Thus we have what is known as re- 
duced and unreduced chrome mordants. I do not intend 
to go into the chemistry of the reaction between chrome 
and wool during mordanting. Numerous theories have 


ly, formic, acids. 
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been advanced to explain the process, but no definite ex- 
planation has been arrived at; it has, however, been 


established that the metal is absorbed by the wool in the 


form of hydrate, and the chromic acid formed must 
actually be reduced to chromic oxide prior to the forma- 


tion of the chrome lake with the dyestuff. In order to 
chromium on the 


fiber than when bichromate is used alone, an addition 


assist in fixing a greater amount of 
of acid or acid salts can be made to the dye bath, sul- 
phuric acid being the most commen addition. 

The chief advantages of dyeing by the chrome mor- 
dant or two-bath method is the easy control of the final 
shade. A further advantage is that greasy wool can 
frequently be well dyed. Against these, the disadvan- 
tages are the length of the process, the difficulty in pen- 
etration, and unsatisfactory fastness to rubbing. 

Apart from chromium fluoride, chrome alum is the 
only salt of chromic acid that has been employed in 
The amount of chromium fixed from 
this product is about twice as great as that fixed by 
equivalent percentages of bichromate under the same 
conditions. 


wool mordanting. 


Probably part of the chromium sulphate is 
simply absorbed by the fiber and is not fixed in a per- 
manent manner, since it yields greatly inferior shades 
to bichromate. 


FLUORIDE OF CHROME 


Chromium fluoride has frequently been recommended 
in wool dyeing, but its use does not seem to have be- 
come very widesp*ead, possibly owing to its unsuitability 
in presence of copper, and to the wool receiving a harsh 
feel through the liberation of hydrofluoric acid. Chro- 
mium fluoride seems particularly useful where bichro- 
mate is injurious on account of its oxidizing action. 

A second method of applying chrome colors consists 
of the simultaneous dyeing and mordanting. This is, 
of course, not an idea of recent date, as the method was 
formerly made use of in the case of cochineal and stan- 
nous chloride, logwood and copperas, madder and _bi- 
chrome. The method can only be applied to such dye- 
stuffs and mordants as form color lakes soluble in acid 
solution. With the exception of Alizarine Blue, which 
exhausts very well, none of the alizarine colors give sat- 
isfactory results, only yielding light shades. Some of 


the azo chrome colors were tried, such as Diamond 
Black, which was not a great success when dyed on a 
chrome mordant owing to the unleveiness of its dyeings. 
The method recommended was to boil the wool for one 
hour in a solution of the dyestuff and then to add grad- 
ually a solution of bichromate. The result was unsat- 
isfactory, owing to the premature formation of the color 
lake *n the bath. 

A valuable technical improvement of this method was 
affected by the introduction of ammonium salts as auxil- 
jary agents, which is the basis of the meta-chrome process. 
This consists of a mordanting liquor containing a chro- 
mate and ammenium sulphate, which is neutral; on boil- 


ing it gradually becomes acid, as part of the ammonia is 
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driven off. When dyestuffs are added to this mordant- 
ing liquor, the color is absorbed by the fiber, and only at 
the boil is the chromic acid very gradually liberated; it 


is immediately taken up by the 


wool and reacts with the 
color already fixed upon the fiber. 

This property proved to be characteristic of certain 
dvestuffs to give practical results in this manner, and led 
to the 
colors, which were recommended for use with the ready 


appearance of several well-known meta-chrome 
prepared meta-chrome mordant of chromate of soda and 
ammonium sulphste. 

A similar effect can be produced in a shorter time with 
particular azo colors by the use of bichromate together 
with the dyestuff, by starting neutral and gradually add- 
ing acid. This may be modified by commencing with 
a small amount of ammonium acetate, which on boiling 
splits up into acetic acid and ammonia.. 

The Chromazol method has more recently. been rec- 
ommended, although it is really no new idea. It consists 
of the use of an oxalate cf chrome, which forms a color 
lake in the same manner as fluoride of chrome, but does 
not possess the drawback of the latter. It only seems 
applicable to a small number of colors such as Brilliant 
Alizarine Blue R and Gallocyanine, which are sensitive 
to oxidizing agents and cannot be applied by the usual 
meta-chrome or chromate processes. 

The use of chrome along with the color in the dye 
bath is really only a modified form of after-chrome 
process, the chromic acid becoming active by the action 
of the acid and reacting on the dyestuff after it is on 
the wool fiber. 

The process, however, has one distinct advantage in 
that the development of the shades is taking place all 
the time the bath is on the boil, thus simplifying the work 
The 
number of dyestuffs available for the purpose. 


of matching. chief disadvantage is the restricted 


AFTER-CHROME PROCESS 

The after-chrome process proper came into existence 
in about 1890, shortly after the introduction of Diamond 
Black F 


the use of this new color was to boil the wool in the dye 


on the market. The method suggested now for 
solution and treat the dyed fiber in a separate mordant 
liquor. Very good results were obtained in this manner, 


but the more convenient way in vogue at the present 
time of chroming-off in the exhausted dye-liquor is con- 
sidered sufficiently satisfactory for all practical purposes. 
Chromium fluoride has been used in place of bichromate 
with a few dyestuffs which do not resist the oxidizing 
action of chromic acid. It has, however, not found much 
favor, since the majority of dyestuffs are not well fixed. 

The obvious drawback to the after-chrome or top- 
chrome method is the impossibility of gauging the re- 
In dyeing blues and blacks a dyer learns 
by experience what percentage of color will produce the 
desired shade. and consequently does not require to match 
off. On the other hand, the process claims many advan- 


tages which lie in the direction of more level dyeings, 


sulting shades. 
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better penetration, making dyeing in the machine, by the 
pack system, possible, which is not the case by dyeing on 
the chrome mordant. At the time all the 


same azo 


chrome colors are suitable for this process. It is essential 
that the material be well scoured and rinsed off, other- 
wise poor dyeings result. 

Of late years an interesting development in the dyeing 
of acid mordant colors has been the reintroduction of 
A color like Era Chrome Dark 
Blue B, which gives a greenish shade of navy blue when 


copper to some extent. 


dyed in combination with chrome, produces a much 
bloomier and redder tone if copper sulphate is used. 
l‘or this purpose, the best results are obtained by the top 
mordant method, and the shade produced is of quite 
vood fastness. The question of shading is made difficult 
owing to the presence of copper, which affects any ordi- 
nary acid colors adversely. 

The fact that no one method of applying chrome colors 
has been generally adopted or has succeeded in com- 
pletely replacing the others shows that all the processes 
have their advantages. Not one of them, however, has 
attained the state of perfection. 

The claim that the chroming methods do not impair 
the strength of the wool fiber more than the old process 
of topping indigo in a neutral bath with natural colors 
has been completely investigated. Vhese tests empha 


size the destructive etfect of bichrome, especially in 


cases where it is added te an acid bath causing chromic 
acid, the powerful oxidizing agent, to be liberated. 

To sum up, therefore, it appears as though the fast 
shades in wool dyeing are at present obtained at the ex 
pense of the fiber, and a complete range of acid dyeing 
colors would consequently be welcomed by all concerned. 
There are certainly a number of dyestuffs on the market 
whose fastness properties are sufficient for many pur- 
poses, but they cannot be classed with the fast dyes of 
the chrome series. 

The only alternative open at the present time would 


be the use of vat colors which, by treatment in a mod- 


erately warm and weak alkaline dye bath, would have 


no deleterious effect on the wool fiber. Such dyes are 
now obtainable, but at present prices the cost of dyeing 
is prohibitive, and the dyer has no choice but to remain 


faithful to the chrome dyes for his fast shades. 


The Wilmingten Bleachery Company, Wilmington, 
Del., bleachers and finishers of towels and cotton piece 
goods, have purchased a tract of land at Rhawn Street 
and State Road, along the Pennsylvania Railroad, at 
The build- 
It is 


understood that the company will remove its entire busi- 


Holmesburg, Philadelphia, for a new plant. 
ings will cover 38,000 square feet ot floor space. 


ness to the new location, where some 200 workers will 
The officers are Joseph N. Harman, presi- 
dent; Joseph N. Harman, Jr., vice-president and secre- 


be required. 


tary, and H. E. Harman, treasurer. 
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ineview of Recent Literature 


The 1924 Spring Season Shade Card of Dyer’s Formu- 
las has been issued by the National Aniline & Chemical 


Company. It is a thirty-two page booklet listing the reci- 


pes for silk, cotton, wool and leather colors. Under 


the section, “Dyeings on Skein Silk,” alone there are 
listed formulas for fifty-six different shades and colors. 
The two sections devoted to cotton and wool are as 
usual sub-divided into Direct and Basic Dyes. All reci- 
pes were prepared by the Dye Application laboratories 
of the Company for matching the shades shown in the 
1924 Spring Season Card issued by the Textile Color 
Card Association. 

Copies of this book, which is now ready for distribu- 
tion, may be obtained upon request to the National Aniline 
& Chemical Company. 


A new brochure of seventy pages, neatly printed 
and bound, has been issued by Bosson & Lane. In 


addition to and 


describing their dyeing, finishing 
bleaching products, the book contains interesting and 
valuable descriptions of textile processes and many 
useful notes, making it a miniature reierence book for 
textile men. 

There are sections dealing with ‘Turkey red_ oil, 
bleaching oil, chlorine, bluing and sizing liquids. Then, 
in the section devoted to each product, is a description 
of its use, or of the process in which it is featured. 
Such subjects as “Bleaching Cotton and ‘Turkey Red 
Oil.” by G. G. Hertel; “Process for Dyeing 100 Pounds 
of Turkey Red Yarn,” “Modern Methods of Bleach- 
“Sizing Cotton \Varps” and “Boiling Off Silk’ 


make the booklet one that will doubtless be consu!ted 


ing,” 


often; one that, by its very appearance, should assure 
the dyer and textile chemist of the worth of its con- 
tents. 

Copies of this book will be mailed free to any per- 
son, provided the request is written on his company’s 
letterhead. 


A new 52-page catalog issued by the Kalbfleisch Cor- 
poration was conceived primarily as a reference book 
of useful information to all those who use acids and 
chemicals. In this booklet will be found a brief outline 
of the history and policy of the Corporation, a list of 
their products, tables on acids for ready reference, and 
other data that the user of chemicals likes to have at 
his finger-tips. 

The section devoted to the products endeavors to give 
information about the materials themselves, their use and 
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application in the various industries, with something about 
the types of containers in which they are shipped. 

There is also contained in the book a short descrip- 
tion of the Simplex Acid Pump which is new being used 
by a number of firms for unloading acids, etc., from 
carboys. This very simple device has been found use- 
ful to all those who use less than a carboy of material 
at a time. 

The tables in the back of the booklet give the Baume, 
specific gravity and chemical content of sulphuric, nitric 
and muriatic acids and aqua ammonia. 

The booklet is illustrated with photographs of the five 
plants of the Kalbfleisch Corporation. Copies may be 
had upon request direct to the Company. 


The Textile Color Card Association have just issued 


a lengthy bulletin describing their newly completed 


“Spring 1924 Color Card.” 


dent that the color selection was strongly influenced by 


From this report it is evi- 


Oriente] styie, embracing “authentic Chinese and Japa- 


nese colorings in all their rich brilliance.” 

\mong the colors are: Narcissus (yellow), Apple 
Green, Cleopatra (blue), Chinese Red, Yu Chi (bright 
blue green), Pansy, Cosmos (orchid), Daphne (blue), 


Sunflower (orange), Fleur-de-lys, Louis Philippe 


(azure). In addition there are several blues, three greens 


of Russian origin—Riga, Kara and Maris—three other 


grayish greens and several gravs. The Card also shows 
many shades of tans and browns. 

The woolen colors include tans, a rosewood, a gray 
green, grays, red orange and yellow and a porcelain blue. 
Klsewhere in this issue are listed the spring shoe colors. 
Among the more prominent hosiery colors shown on 
the card are Airedale, and Racquet (tans), Tanbark, 
Bombay (golden brown), Piccadilly (reddish brown), 
Ovienta! Pearl, Jack Rabbit, a new color, and Log Cabin, 
Mandalay and Otter, retained from previous seasons. 

In a folder accompanying the Color Card the origins 


ot the new colors are explained and briefly described. 


\ supplementary folder includes two more colors, a 
yellow, Jasamine, and a light beige shade, Flax, both 
cotton colors stendardized by the Association at the in- 
st-nce of both the National Finishers of 


Cotton Fabrics and the Converters’ Association. 


\ssociation of 


FOSTER OPENS NEW OFFICE 


Edward C. Foster, dvestuff dealer of Providence, has 
opened a new office at 274 Washington Street, that city, 
which is one of the most commodious and attractive of 
its kind which it has been the pleasure of The REporTER’S 
representative to visit. 

Occupying the entire second story of a new brick 
building, the office is reached through a private stairway 
to the street. The front rooms are given over to general 
offices on one side and salesmen’s quarters on the other. 
The rear has private offices for the executives and a 
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large and extremely well-equipped laboratory for cus- 
tomer service work. A particularly good feature of the 
laboratory is that it has direct skylight overhead which 
work and color 


gives exceilent facilities for general 


matching in particular. 


EASY READING MERCURY THERMOMETERS 


The accompanying illustration supplements our re- 
cent item describing a new method of thermometer tube 
construction known as the TAG-Hespe Red Reading 
Column. A broad red line shows from the top of the 
mercury column to the top of the tube. When the mer- 
cury rises it covers more of this red line; when the mer- 
cury falls a correspondingly greater length of the red 
line is exposed. The decided contrast between this bright 
red line and the metallic gray of the mercury brings to 
the accurate mercury thermometer the easy readability 
of the red spirit instrument. 

TAG-Hespe thermometer glass (tubing) is in every 
way similar to ordinary lens front thermometer glass 


This Black 
Line on the 
Wustration 
is actually 
BRriGHT RED 
on the 


thermometer 
and extends 
trom the top 
of the MEPCUry 
column fo the 
top of the tube 


except that in TAG-liespe Glass the BACK of the fine 
capillary bore (up and down which the mercury travels) 
is made of bright red glass. This red streak of glass 


extends all the way from the top of the thermometer 


down te the bulb. Note particularly that the red glass 


is in the back of the bore and NOT at the back of 
the tube. 

The ved line attracts the eye at first glance and it is 
easy to follow it down and take the reading at its bottom 


which is, of course, the top of the mercury column. 
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It should be noted that this feature is applied to mer- 
cury thermonieters and that, therefore, there is no sacri- 
fice of accuracy to attain this remarkable readability. 


CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT MEN ADOPT CODE 
OF ETHICS 

The organized manufacturers of chemical equipment 
and accessories have just defined in a formal document 
fair and unfair business practices as these affect their 
dealings with the chemical and chemically controlled in- 
dustries. 

This document is now the Code of Ethics of the Chem- 
ical Equipment Association. 

Equipment manufacturers have long felt that certain 
practices have been countenanced by custom which a 
fair-minded examination of the facts would plainly es- 
tablish as abuses against the seller. They have also been 
cognizant of the purchasers’ right to have certain habits 
of trade, and protective practices, given general recog- 
nition. 

With these two main considerations in mind, the As- 
sociation entrusted the formulation of a Code of Ethics, 
a number of months ago, to a committee comprising 
Edwin C. Alford, T. Shriver & Co., Chairman; W. B. 
Tardy, Schutte & Koerting Company, and A. B. Mc- 
Kechnie, Parks-Cramer Company. This committee, col- 
laborating with the Secretary of the Association, Robert 
I-verett, undertook a considerable investigation of cur- 
rent business practices, the final result of which is the 
Code now officially adopted by the organization. 

The set of laws laid down embraces principles cover- 
ing the manufacture and sale of chemical equipment, 
deeming as unethical and deserving of censure violations 
such as the distribution of products of inferior or un- 
satisfactory nature, commercial bribery to obtain new 
business, long-term credits, misrepresentation of market 
conditions, commodities or service ; trade-mark infringe- 
ment, boycotting or forming combinations for the pre- 
vention of regulated trade; dissemination of false costs 
sheets or illegitimate discrimination in prices between 
different purchasers ; the unauthorized divulgence of con- 
fidential information; refusal to abide by contracts, or 
refusal to aid the public welfare upon appeal from gov- 
ernmental or othe: recognized authority. 

The Code in addition includes ethics pertaining to 
business relationship among companies, and maintains 
that it shall be considered ethical in the eyes of the Asso- 
ciation if a member refuses to enter, or to remain in, 
such relationship with organizations or individuals that 
have been or are found to divulge confidential informa- 
tion or repeatedly to request quotations, etc., for com- 
parison or inventory purposes only. 

The Code ends with this paragraph: 

It is within the spirit of the ethics of the Association 
that this formulation of them shall in every instance be 
liberally construed as applying to every possible product 
and service coming within the field of chemical equip- 
ment, within the interest of its membership; to every 
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class of business represented among that membership, 
whether manufacturing, designing, erecting, distributing, 
consulting or what not; and to every business and pro- 
fessional relationship, as of maker to user, seller to buyer, 
engineer to client, or competitor to competitor, that nor- 
mally arises or at any time may arise, involving a member 
of the Association as a party and the field of chemical 
equipment as the Association has or may define it, as 
its base. 


LEATHER COLORS FOR SPRING, 1924 


The styles committees of the National Shoe Retail- 
srs’ Association and the National Boot and Shoe Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, in joint conference with the 


oO 


styles committees of the Tanners’ Council of America 
and the National Shoe Travelers’ Association, held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 13, arranged the program for the guidance of re- 
tailers, indicating what should be provided for selling 
during January, February and March and for Easter, 
1924, and indicating the proper shoe for the occasion. 

High colors in solid effects will be in keeping with 
individual demand. Shades will lighten as the season 
progresses. Color tendencies in the order of their 
importance are as follows: Racquet, Bombay, Aire- 
dale, Tanbark, Mandalay and Loch Rabbit. Suede 
leathers in combination with grain-finished calf and 
kid and patent in the order of their importance are: 
\iredale, Racquet, Tanbark, Bombay, Black, Manda- 
lay, Loch Rabbit and Otter—Hide and Leather. 








SURPLUS DYESTUFFS FOR SALE 


3,790 pounds Chrome Fast Blue 2R (Swiss) 
1,390 si Aminogene Blue RN (Swiss) 
836 m Curcuphenine (British) 
11,000 “ Sulphur Green 
20,000 7 Sulphur Brown 
7,000 “ Sulphur Cutch 
Make offer. Samples upon application. Address 
30x 235, American Dyestuff Reporter. 








DYER WANTED 


Man with both technical and practical experience 
to take charge of bleaching and dyeing of cotton in 
skeins, hard twist, both machine and tub dyeing, at 
plant in Montreal, Canada. State qualifications, ex- 
perience and salary expected. Address Box 239, Amer- 
ican Dyestuff Reporter. 











DYESTUFF SALESMAN 





Dyestuff salesman wanted by old established manu- 
facturer and importer to cover New York City, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. Only experienced men with 
established trade need apply. Address Box 240, 
American Dyestuff Reporter 
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What Calco 
Specialization Means 


Calco never offers a product for sale until it is being 
manufactured in quantities which assure absolute uni- 
formity. Large quantity production of each color 
reduces manufacturing cost and insures certainty of 
prompt delivery. 


The high place which Calco Methylene Blue has won 
in the field of dyes is an example of Calco Specializa- 
tion. Calco has also concentrated on and perfected 
other colors. So well have these met the exacting 
requirements of dyers everywhere that many are 
accepted as standard. They are listed in an attrac- 
tive booklet which will be sent upon request. 


Write for samples of colors 
in which you are interested 


Tine Caco CHEMICAL COMPAN 


Bound Brook NJ, 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


Canadian Representative, DILLONS, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Bleachers, Finishers and Dyers have 
complained that de-sizing compounds 
were expensive and hard to handle. 


DIAX, made by the MALT-DIA- 
STASE CO., brought down the price 
and made its use easy. 


More Level Dyeings 


Absolute Penetration 
DIAX, because it is better, is being 


used with great success by the larg- 


dig Bloomier Shades 
est Bleachers, Finishers, Printers and 
Dyers 
. sina AT A LOWER DYEING COST 


Write us for Free Demonstration and Sample 


MALT-DIASTASE COMPANY 
79 Wall St., New York City ARKANSAS CO., Inc. 


LABORATORIES 253 Broadway 


58-64 Garden Street Wyckoff Avenue and Decatur Street ‘ 
Brooklyn, N. Y Evergreen, a New York City 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 


If you are in the market for books on technical subjects — dyeing, finishing, bleaching, etc. — communicate 
with us and it is probable that we can supply your needs. We shall at all times be glad to submit 
lists of books covering any special lines. 








We call particular attention to 


A TEXTBOOK OF DYE CHEMISTRY DYERS’ MATERIALS 
By G. VON GEORGIEVICS By PAUL HEERMANN 
This is a new edition of a tormer volume by the same author. An introduction to the examination, 


entitled “Chemistry of Dyestuffs,’ and has been thoroughly revised 
and brought down to date by Dr. Eugene Grandmougin—translated 
by Frederick A. Mason. The new edition describes minutely the 


valuation and application of the most 
important substances used in dyeing, 


printing, bleaching and finishing. Trans- 
chemical properties of all dyestuffs, including the natural colors, and lated by Arthur C. Wright. Second edi- 
contains particularly a new chapter on the Vat Colors tion, revised and enlarged by H. B. 


PRICE $12.50 Stocks. PRICE $3.00 


HOWES PUBLISHING CO. 


4109 Woolworth Building NEW YORK CITY 
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Do you need 
a dyer, a chemist, a salesman? 
Are you looking for a better 
position ? 


; i le ew England 
work in textile f 

1 

ience anc 


re, exper 
ae : ff Reporter 


American Dyestu 


Have you 





Surplus dyestuffs or chem- 
icals, 





Old machinery, tanks, filter 
presses, 

Laboratory apparatus 

to sell? 






Try an inch or two in the RE- 
PORTER. You will be surprised 
at the results! 








NI EW PO RT — Silk 


Silk Mixtures 


COLORS 


COLORS THAT DYE ARTIFICIAL SILK AND 
LEAVE SILK UNSTAINED: 


Newport Direct Yellow G 
Newport Direct Orange 2R 
Newport Direct Fast Scarlet 8BA 
Newport Direct Fast Scarlet G 
Newport Sky Blue FF 
Newport Direct Sky Blue 
Newport Direct Blue 3BX 
Newport Direct Blue 2BX 
Newport Direct Fast Blue SFF 


COLORS THAT DYE SILK AND LEAVE 
ARTIFICIAL SILK UNSTAINED: 


Newport Fast Light Yellow 2GX 
Newport Azo Yellow 3G 
Newport Fast Acid Red CB 
Newport Ponceau 3RN 

Newport Azo Rubine R 

Newport Fast Milling Green B 

Newport Acid Green B Conc. 

Newport Acid Violet 12B 
Newport Acid Violet 5B Conc. 
Newport Fast Wool Cyanone 3R 
Newport Acid Blue SR 


TRADE “@ MARK 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Schenectady, N. Y.; 9 Charlotte, N. C.; | Springfield, Mass. 


WAREHOUSES: | Boston, Mass.; Chicago, IIl.; Greensboro, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


2. O:S: 


Greensboro, N. C.; Chicago, IIl.; 
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